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CHAPTER  I. 

Bayswater  in  August — Longings  for  the  Sea — No  hope 
of  Change  this  Summer — Expense  and  Discomfort 
of  Lodgings — How  to  do  without  Them — Willing 
Help  offered  and  accepted — We  may  go  to  the 
Seaside  after  all. 

HILDA,  don’t  you  long  to  be 
off  to  the  sea ! ’ I exclaimed,  as 
I leant  panting  out  of  the 
window  in  our  Bayswater  drawing-room. 
A window,  alas ! little  calculated  to 
assuage  my  sufferings,  for  it  looked 
west,  and  the  pitiless  afternoon  sun, 
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which  glared  upon  its  surface,  had  no 
intention  of  departing  till  at  least  eight 
o’clock  p.m. 

‘ Long ! ’ cried  my  sister,  ‘ that  feeble 
word  but  inadequately  expresses  my 
sensations.  With  the  Giant  Polyphemus, 
at  the  Handel  Festival,  I would  roar 
forth,  if  the  exertion  were  not  too  severe ; 
“ I rage,  I melt,  I burn,”  and  with  far 
more  effect  too,  than  that  meek-looking, 
gentle  bass  singer.’ 

* When  do  you  like  it  ? where  do  you 
like  it  ? and  how  do  you  like  it  ? ’ I 
inquired,  in  as  animated  a tone  as  my 
feelings  of  exhaustion  would  permit. 

‘ When  ? Why,  to-morrow,  to-night, 
the  earliest  moment  possible ; only,  as 
we  can’t  leave  till  Bella’s  holidays  begin, 
it  is  of  no  use  vexing  one’s-self  on  that 
point.  Where  ? Why,  dear  little  Broad- 
stairs,  of  course,  with  its  fresh,  bracing 
air  and  green  fields,  wide  sands  and  shady 
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cliffs,  quaint  old  pier  and  cottages  built 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  '‘cheap  fast” 
trains  to  suit  father  coming  to  and  fro 
from  London.  How?  Immensely,  tre- 
mendously, quite  altogether  too  muchly.’ 
Hilda’s  disgust  with  things  present 
never  extinguishes  her  vitality  because 
delightful  future  possibilities  are  only  ren- 
dered thereby  more  distinct  and  inviting. 

Hereupon  enters  our  mother,  upon  whom 
we  precipitately  fling  ourselves,  with  the 
beseeching  inquiry, — 

‘ What  is  the  earliest  day  we  can  get 
away  to  the  seaside  ? ’ 

Mother  answers  nothing,  but  seats 
herself  in  her  own  low  chair  with  a 
face  which  is  imperfectly  described  when 
I say,  ‘ Melancholy  had  marked  it  for 
her  own.’ 

‘What  is  the  matter?  Has  anything 
gone  wrong  ? ’ This  from  two  eager 
inquirers. 
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‘ Dears/  she  replied,  breaking  the 
ominous  silence,  and  her  voice  was  as 
lugubrious  as  her  face,  ‘ we  cannot 
go  to  the  seaside  this  year.’ 

‘Not  go  to  the  seaside  ! ’ 

Has  language  power  to  paint  our 
feelings  ? 

Not  escape  from  an  oven  to  the 
breezy  cliffs — from  patrolling  the  weary 
streets,  whose  pavement  blistered  our 
feet,  like  hot  bricks,  to  noonday  shade 
under  the  cliffs,  with  the  wide  expanse 
of  waves  before  our  eyes. 

* Oh,  mother,  mother  it  cannot  be,  you 
cannot  mean  it ! We  always  go  to  the 
sea  in  August,  and  why  not  this  year 
as  usual  ? Everybody  goes.’ 

‘That  is  just  it.  Everybody  goes,  and 
goes  in  August,  so  places  become  dearer 
and  dearer  every  year,  till  your  father 
says  he  can  no  longer  afford  it.  If 
we  could  have  gone  for  June,  like  the 
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Malletts  did,  we  might  have  managed  ; 
lodgings  are  only  half . the  rent  then  ; 
but  we  could  never  go  till  August,  be- 
cause Belle’s  school  does  not  break  up 
till  the  end  of  July,  and  she  needs  the 
change  more  than  anyone,  growing  so  fast 
as  she  does.  Besides,  it  is  all  very  well 
for  people  who  live  in  a shady  suburb 
some  miles  from  town,  like  Streatham, 
to  go  away  for  June  and  return  home 
to  their  pleasant  house  and  garden  in 
July,  but  what  use  could  it  be  for  us 
to  leave  London,  when  it  is  really  nice, 
and  return  to  it  just  when  the  fresh  air 
is  all  exhausted,  the  season  at  an  end,  and 
all  our  friends  about  to  go  away  ? ’ 

‘ Yes,  that  is  just  it,’  I exclaimed 
wrathfully ; ‘ every  one  wants  to  be  at 
the  seaside  at  once,  and  so  prices  be- 
come outrageous,  and  those  who  are 
not  rich  are  left  out  in  the  cold.’ 

‘ Left  in  in  the  heat  rather,’  sighed  Hilda. 
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‘ You  know,’  continued  our  mother, 
‘ we  are  not  the  sort  of  people  who 
can  consent  to  be  packed  together  like 
herrings  in  a barrel,  as  so  many  do.  Mr 
Johnson  told  me  he  had  to  bring  his 
family  back  from  Margate  at  an  hour’s 
notice,  they  were  all  so  ill,  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  overcrowding  of  the 
lodging  - house.  The  landlady,  being 
anxious  to  make  as  much  as  possible 
during  her  short  harvest,  persuaded 
the  Johnsons  to  do  with  one  sitting- 
room  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
and  to  let  her  put  the  nurse  and  four 
children  into  what  she  called  a very 
large  room.  By  this  means  she  man- 
aged to  take  in  several  families,  far 
too  many  for  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  house,  and  nearly  fatal 
illness  amongst  the  little  Johnsons  was 
the  result. 

‘ Well,  mother,  we  should  take  care 
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not  to  kill  ourselves  in  that  way.  Last 
year  we  had  a nice  little  second  sitting- 
room  for  the  children,  only  two  of  us 
of  course  in  each  bedroom,  and  a little 
bedroom  for  nurse.’ 

‘Yes,  my  dear,  and  do  you  remember 
what  we  paid  for  those  rooms,  ^*8,  8s. 
a week ! And  then  there  were  the  extras 
— 4s.  6d.  a week  for  the  kitchen  fire,  5s. 
for  attendance,  also  cruets,  boot  cleaning, 
etc.  Besides  that,  our  housekeeping  ex- 
penses were,  as  usual  in  lodgings,  half 
as  much  again  as  they  are  at  home. 
Not  that  Mrs  Lock  was  not  honest  ; 
we  were  very  fortunate  in  that  respect, 
but  nothing  turns  to  the  same  account 
as  at  home.  You  know,  for  I have 
tried  to  instruct  you  in  domestic  man- 
agement for  small  incomes,  how  the 
dripping  from  the  roast  joints  makes 
pastry  when  carefully  clarified,  and  in- 
ferior fat  clarified  serves  for  frying 
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purposes.  The  bones  stewed  down  to 
a jelly,  form  the  stock  of  soup  which 
we  have  daily  at  home,  and  for  which 
I never  buy  meat.  Pieces  of  bread 
are  baked,  pounded,  sifted,  and  used 
for  bread  crumbs,  far  superior  to  put 
on  fish,  cutlets,  etc.,  to  new  bread- 
crumbs. Well  now,  in  lodgings,  none 
of  these  things  are  utilised,  at  any- 
rate  not  by  the  lodgers.  If  you  want 
soup,  several  pounds  of  stock  meat 
are  procured  to  make  one  tureen  of 
probably  not  very  good  bouillon.  If 
you  order  a pair  of  soles  fried,  half- 
a-pound  of  lard  appears  in  the  bill  as 
the  frying  medium,  while  the  best  part 
of  the  inside  of  a loaf  of  bread  has 
been  taken  for  the  crumbs.  A fruit 
tart  is  supposed  to  require  half-a-pound 
of  butter  to  concoct  its  often  heavy 
indigestible  top,  while  the  amount  of 
butter  supposed  to  be  used  in  sauces, 
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gravies,  etc.,  would  make  a doctor’s 
hair  grey  with  anxiety  for  the  health  of 
those  who  were  so  richly  and  highly  fed. 

* But,  mother,  I thought  you  said  Mrs 
Lock  was  honest.  Surely  you  can’t  call 
it  honest  to  charge  for  all  these  unneces- 
sary things.’ 

‘ Honesty  is  a word  that  admits  of  a 
broad  interpretation,’  mother  answers. 

‘ Mrs  Lock  is  honest  for  a landlady. 
She  would  not  cut  a slice  off  our  joint, 
nor  tell  her  servants  she  expected  them 
to  provide  for  themselves  from  the 
lodgers’  tables,  as  I have  heard  some  do. 
But  she  considers,  no  doubt,  that  the 
dripping,  bones,  etc.,  are  her  rightful 
perquisites,  and  that  a liberal  or  rather 
wasteful  use  of  butter,  meat,  and  so  on 
is  good  for  the  shopkeepers,  who  are, 
of  course,  often  personal  friends  and 
connections  of  her  own.  Such  extrava- 
gances as  I have  mentioned  are  only 
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too  common  in  the  kitchens  of  well-to- 
do  people,  and  to  them  of  course  Mrs 
Lock  would  appear  an  excellent  manager, 
and  they  would  see  nothing  unusual  in 
her  bills.  As  I have  often  told  you, 
however,  we  could  not  live  as  we  do  on 
our  income,  in  a pretty  house,  dressing 
nicely,  sharing  in  a little  amusement, 
educating  you  girls  well,  and  never  get- 
ting into  debt , if  I did  not  look  carefully 
into  all  the  details  of  our  expenditure,  and 
regulate  it  on  the  double  basis  of  com- 
fort and  economy.  In  lodgings,  my  hands 
are  tied.  We  might  possibly  do  without 
•certain  little  luxuries,  but  then  a holiday 
is  hardly  the  time  to  practise  asceticism  by 
doing  without  comforts  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  and  even  if  we  did,  I doubt 
there  being  much  real  saving.  Landladies 
will  make  the  bills  mount  up  somehow, 
and,  besides,  as  I said  before,  the  rent  of 
the  rooms  alone  is  far  more  than  your 
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father  can  afford.  The  servants’  board 
wa^es  at  home  were  ios.  6d.  a- week 
each,  besides  their  wages,  while  they  were 
living  here  doing  nothing,  and  very  often 
getting  into  mischief,  with  no  one  to 
look  after  them.’ 

‘ So,’  I cried,  bitterly,  ‘ we  are  to 
bake  and  boil  and  stew  all  August  in 
a London  street,  because  landladies 
are  extortionate  and  servants  untrust- 
worthy ! ’ 

‘ Mother,’  exclaimed  Hilda  suddenly, 
‘ why  can’t  we  get  rid  of  both  difficulties 
at  once  ? engage  a small  house  to  our- 
selves at  the  sea,  and  take  our  own 
servants ; then  you  could  keep  house 
just  as  cleverly  as  you  do  at  home.  We 
should  not  pay  nearly  so  much  rent,  and 
there  would  be  no  servants  here  to  get 
into  mischief.’ 

‘ Your  plan  would  be  very  good,  my 
dear  Hilda,  but  for  two  or  three  ob- 
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jections.  First  of  all,  we  have  no  ser- 
vants to  take.’ 

‘ Well,  mother,  that  is  like  the  first 
of  the  twenty  reasons  why  the  com- 
mander of  the  citadel  did  not  fire  a 
salute  — he  had  no  gunpowder.  If  we 
have  no  servants  to  take,  we  cannot, 
of  course,  engage  an  empty  house.  I 
forgot  that  the  housemaid  was  leaving, 
and  the  cook  so  unsatisfactory,  that  you 
were  anxious  to  part  with  her  as  soon 
as  possible.’ 

‘ Yes,  Kate,  some  people  say  lodgings 
are  a rest,  because  one  is  spared  the 
worry  of  servants  for  a time ; but  it 
seems  to  me  only  jumping  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire,  to  get  a land- 
lady to  domineer  over  one  instead. 
A holiday,  to  be  worthy  of  its  name, 
and  to  do  one  any  real  good,  should 
be  free  from  all  such  worries — an  entire 
rest  and  change.’ 
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‘ I am  sure  it  should,  you  clear,  over- 
worked darling  ! ’ we  cried  ; ‘ how  we 

wish  we  could  invent  some  plan  by 
which  you  could  have  a real  holiday 
for  once,  no  servants  or  landladies  to 
torment  you.’ 

‘ Then  we  must  set  sail  for  some 
fairy  island,  where  the  houses  are 
bowers  of  green  leaves,  and  the  beds 
moss,  and  where  water  from  the  spring 
and  fresh  fruits  satisfy  the  material 
longings  of  the  inhabitants ; for,  alas  ! 
in  this  prosaic  land,  food  must  be 
cooked,  rooms  cleaned,  beds  made, 
and  so  on,  and,  therefore,  servants 
must  be  kept  to  do  the  work. 

‘ There  is  work  that  must  be  done, 
certainly,’  Hilda  says,  c but  need  it  be 
always  done  by  servants  ? ’ 

‘Well,  Hilda,  I see  no  other  way, 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  try  the 
“How  we  managed  without  servants” 
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plan ; and  you  know  you  have  always 
said  those  girls  did  an  impossible  amount 
of  work,  and  that  you  should  not  like 
to  change  places  with  them.’ 

‘ I should  not  like  to  have  to  keep  a 
large  house  clean  amid  the  smuts  of 
Brighton,  to  manage  an  American  stove, 
and  do  several  fires  a day  as  they  did/ 
Hilda  answered;  ‘but  just  think  what 
a totally  different  thing  it  would  be  to 
have  a little  cottage,  without  servants, 
in  such  a place  as  Broadstairs.  First 
of  all  there  are  never  any  smuts  ; it  is 
the  cleanest  place  I ever  knew ; one’s 
hands  even  never  get  soiled  there. 
Then  we  should  have  a gas  stove  for 
cooking,  and,  being  summer,  no  other 
fires,  so  should  not  need  any  coals  in 
the  house ; of  course,  we  should  take 
care  to  get  a cottage  on  two  floors 
only,  without  a basement,  so  there  would 
be  no  trays  and  things  to  carry  up  and 
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down  stairs.  There  is  no  society,  in 
a town  sense  of  the  word,  at  Broadstairs  r. 
we  might  have  friends  staying  there  at 
the  same  time  with  ourselves ; but,  as 
the  house  doors  seem  always  open, 
there  would  be  no  answering  bells  and 
showing  in  visitors,  which  Kate  says 
she  should  have  so  much  disliked 
and,  moreover,  if  we  all  wanted  to  go 
out  together,  we  could  just  lock  the 
door,  and  come  back  when  we  pleased, 
without  any  fear  of  a burglary  having 
occurred  in  our  absence.’ 

‘Well,  Hilda,  your  plan  certainly  sounds 
very  possible,  but  then  how  would  you  and 
Kate  like  a holiday,  part  of  which  had  to 
be  spent  in  doing  servants’  work  ? ’ 

‘ It  would  be  rather  fun  for  a change,’ 
I answered ; ‘ besides,  it  is  a question 

of  this  or  nothing.  If  we  can’t  afford 
to  go  in  our  usual  way,  surely  we 
would  gladly  do  a little  extra  work 
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at  cool,  sweet  Broadstairs,  than  lounge 
about,  too  exhausted  to  do  anything,  in 
this  suffocating  atmosphere.  Lodgings 
are  not  so  very  delightful  after  all. 
The  service  is  very  rough  and  ready, 
even  when  you  are  paying  £%,  8s.  a 
week  : dishes  only  just  put  on  the  table, 
without  being  handed ; meals  very  un- 
punctual ; a minimum  of  sweeping  and 
dusting  from  the  overworked  servants, 
generally  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  close  contact  with 
fellow-lodgers  — often  far  from  the  sort 
of  people  one  would  care  to  live  with 
under  the  same  roof.’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Hilda;  ‘don’t  you  re- 
member those  horrible  women,  mother, 
whose  room  was  under  yours  last  year, 
and  who,  coming  to  bed  very  late,  used 
to  talk  and  laugh  boisterously  till  past 
midnight  ? ’ 

‘ I do  indeed,  dear,  and  the  children 
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with  the  cross  nurse,  who  always 
slapped  them  to  cure  them  from  crying, 
and,  of  course,  only  made  them  worse  ; and 
the  spoilt  little  boy  next  to  our  drawing- 
room, who  screamed  every  evening  from 
eight  to  nine  o’clock,  until  he  got  his 
own  way,  and  was  carried  down  in  his 
nightgown  to  join  the  family  supper.’ 

‘ Well,  we  should  at  anyrate  escape 
all  this,  if  we  had  a tiny  abode  of  our 
own.  It  would  be  our  castle,  our  for- 
tress, no  stranger  would  intrude,  and  it 
should  not  be  our  fault  if  it  were  not 
kept  as  neat  as  a new  pin,  and  meals 
punctually  and  nicely  served. 

‘ I suppose  we  could  afford  to  do  this, 
mother?’  I inquired.  ‘A  cottage  with 
two  sitting-rooms,  four  bedrooms,  and,  if 
possible,  a little  box-room,  would  give  us 
the  same  accommodation  as  we  had  last 
year,  and  could  be  had  even  in  August 
for  £$>  5s-  a week.  There  would  be 
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no  extras  except  the  gas  stove  ; and 
you  would  regulate  the  expenditure  the 
same  as  at  home.’ 

‘Twenty  guineas  for  four  weeks? 
Yes,  we  could  manage  that,  I really  be 
lieve.  But  how  about  our  house  here  ? 
I would  not  leave  such  a person  as  cook 
alone  in  it ; and,  besides,  as  she  does 
not  suit  us,  why  should  I have  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  her  to  do  nothing  ? ’ 

‘ Miss  White,  the  dressmaker,  asked 
me  the  other  day  whether  I knew  of 
anyone  going  out  of  town  who  would 
like  her  and  her  old  mother  to  take 
care  of  their  house.  She  said  they  have 
to  leave  their  lodgings,  and  should  be 
glad  to  be  saved  the  expense  of  others 
for  a time.  Miss  White  gets  very  little 
work  in  August,  and  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  take  charge  of  a house,  in  re- 
turn for  living  rent  free.’ 

( I could  thoroughly  trust  the  Whites/ 
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mother  said,  * and  would  send  in  a char- 
woman for  two  or  three  days  before  our 
return,  to  clean  up  under  Mrs  White’s 
superintendence.  Mrs  White  is  such  a 
tidy  old  woman,  I feel  sure  things  would 
be  kept  in  good  order  by  her.  Well, 
that  would  save  both  the  wages  and 
board  wages  of  two  servants,  about 
35s.  a week,  so  we  need  no  longer  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  money  question.’ 

‘ Then,’  cried  Hilda,  clapping  her 
hands,  ‘let  us  write  at  once  to  Mr 
Black,  the  “Universal  Provider”  of 
Broadstairs,  and  ask  him  to  find  us  a 
“ sweet  little  cot  of  our  own,”  with,  if 
possible,  a garden  and  a sea  view,  and 
roses  and  jessamine,  and  every  other 
comfort ; but,  anyhow,  no  basement,  or 
attics  f good  water  and  free  ventilation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Our  Plans  matured — The  ‘ How’not  to  do  it’  of  Servants 
— Learning  to  be  Useful — Evil  of  Dust— Beauty 
of  Order  and  Cleanliness. 

O the  letter  was  written,  and  the 
reply  was  anxiously  expected. 
Father  said  we  were  under- 
taking a great  deal,  and  he  was  afraid 
we  should  not  enjoy  ourselves,  nor  find 
we  were  having  much  of  a holiday  ; but 
as  he  could  not  afford  lodgings  for  us 
this  year,  he  would  not  interfere  with 
our  taking  the  small  sum  he  could  spare, 
and  arranging  as  we  and  mother  thought 
best.  He  hoped  we  would  have  room 
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for  him  when  he  was  able  to  run  down  for 
a few  days  at  a time,  for  business  matters 
were  too  complicated  to  allow  of  his  leav- 
ing London  for  long  together  just  then. 

We  assured  him,  of  course,  that  a 
warm  welcome  and  boundless  comfort 
and  quiet  should  greet  his  appearances, 
which  we  hoped  would  be  many  and 
frequent,  and  that  we  should  not  take 
a house  where  accommodation  for  him 
was  not  satisfactorily  provided. 

Then  came  Mr  Black’s  letter,  saying 
that  he  had  found  just  the  place  to  suit 
us,  though  the  difficulty  had  been  to 
discover  a house  without  a basement, 
and  that  of  the  dark,  cellar-like  character 
peculiar  to  Broadstairs.  We  had  ex- 
pressed a strong  preference  for  the  church 
side  of  the  town,  now  that  the  huge  hotel 
and  its  surroundings  had  spoilt  the  seclu- 
sion of  our  former  resort — the  Granville 
Bay. 
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Mr  Black  offered  us  a cottage  then 
near  the  church,  and  therefore  also  very 
near  the  sea ; detached ; a small  garden 
at  the  back,  with  a large  shady  elm  tree 
in  it ; two  sitting-rooms,  one  looking  on 
the  street,  the  other  at  the  back,  with 
a view  over  the  garden  to  the  sea ; 
kitchen  and  scullery  as  a wing  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  ; four  bedrooms  on  the 
first  floor,  that  is,  two  over  dining-room 
and  drawing-room,  and  two  over  the  wing 
rooms  rather  lower,  and  a dressing-room 
over  the  front  porch.  Rent  for  August, 
^5,  5s.  a week. 

Perfect!  We  closed  with  the  offer  at 
once,  for  we  knew  we  could  rely  on 
the  agent’s  assurance  of  good  drainage, 
water,  etc.,  and  that  the  house  was  com- 
fortably furnished.  Then  what  excite- 
ment of  delightful  preparation,  for  there 
was  barely  a fortnight  before  the  day 
of  our  departure. 
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Cook  had  notice  to  go,  with  the  promise 
of  a full  month’s  wages  as  balm  to  her 
wounded  feelings.  Mrs  and  Miss  White 
joyfully  received  the  news  of  their  pro- 
mised installation  as  sole  inhabitants  of 
our  London  home,  and  then,  under  mother’s 
superintendence,  we  began  sorting  out  the 
baggage,  and  preparing  the  plans  for 
our  future  campaign. 

‘ We  will  take  no  silver,  except  spoons 
and  forks,  with  us,’  mother  said.  ‘ All 
these  cups  and  butter-dishes,  teapots, 
cream-jugs,  coffee-pots,  etc.,  need  a 
great  deal  of  cleaning,  and  are  quite 
unnecessary  in  a seaside  cottage.  I 
have  bought  a new  block-tin  coffee 
percolator,  which  you  can  easily  keep 
bright,  and  there  will  be,  of  course,  tea- 
pots of  metal  or  earthenware  in  the 
house.  Our  filter  we  must  have,  and 
two  or  three  folding  carpet  chairs,  which 
w ill  answer  the  double  purpose  of  beach 
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seats  and  additional  seats  indoors,  as 
these  houses  are  rarely  too  well  provided 
with  furniture.’ 

‘You  will  take  the  command?’  I ask 
anxiously.  * Hilda  and  I are  ready 
enough  to  do  everything,  and  Belle 
will  be  delighted  to  help,  as  far  as  she 
can  ; but  you  know  we  are  inexperienced 
workers,  and  shall  need  a good  foreman 
to  direct  our  movements.’ 

‘ Indeed,  I shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  directing  such  willing  servants,  and 
you  had  better,  I think,  take  a few 
lessons  here,  that  you  may  begin  with- 
out difficulty  when  your  real  time 
comes;  so  we  will  send  Jane,  the 
housemaid,  out  this  afternoon,  and  I 
will  take  you  into  the  pantry  and  show 
you  how  to  wash  the  silver.’ 

Alas,  for  the  design  ! Jane’s  tubs  and 
cloths  were  so  hopelessly  greasy,  that  it 
was  not  till  her  departure,  and  a thorough 
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scouring  with  sand  and  soda  by  a com- 
petent charwoman  had  intervened,  that 
our  lessons  could  begin. 

‘ All  spoons  and  forks,’  said  mother, 
‘ should  be  put  into  a jug  of  hot  water 
as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
plates,  not  left  for  grease,  gravy,  etc., 
to  dry  and  harden  upon  them,  when 
they  become  twice  the  trouble  to  wash. 
The  next  process  is  to  put  them  in  a 
tub  of  very  hot  soda  and  water — too- 
hot  for  you  to  bear  your  hands  in. 
This  will  remove  every  atom  of  grease. 
Meanwhile,  you  will  wash  the  glass  in 
cold  water,  and  turn  each  one  up  to 
drain.  Then  lift  the  forks  and  spoons 
out  of  the  soda  water,  and  put  them 
in  a lather  you  have  prepared  of  hot 
soap  and  water  in  another  basin  or  tub, 
and  dry  them  straight  out  of  that,  with- 
out rinsing  again.  The  plate  being 
already  quite  free  from  grease,  the  soap 
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imparts  a polish  when  they  have  been 
well  rubbed  with  dry  cloths,  and  finished 
with  the  leather,  so  that  plate  powder  is 
rarely  needed.’ 

c Does  not  this  process  take  a long 
time,  mother  ? ’ 

‘ Forks  and  spoons  only  about  ten 
minutes.  It  is  the  rubbing  that  takes 
the  time,  and  that  is  why  I said  we 
would  not  have  unnecessary  silver  articles 
with  us.  But  much  or  little,  it  is  really 
far  the  quickest  and  the  only  effectual 
method  of  keeping  the  silver  always 
nice  and  always  the  same.  Inferior  ser- 
vants will  often  spend  all  Saturday  morn- 
ing plastering  the  things  with  plate  pow- 
der, and  then  in  the  evening  give  them 
a careless  wash  up  in  one  water,  with 
perhaps  no  soda,  so  that  on  Sunday  all 
is  dull  and  smeary  as  ever  again.’ 

‘ And  must  they  really  go  through 
three  waters  ? ’ 
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‘ Always.  Why  not  ? They  really 
wash  themselves  by  this  process ; and 
while  the  forks  and  spoons  are  soak- 
ing, y°u  can,  as  I said  before,  wash 
the  glass,  so  not  a minute  is  lost,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  it  is 
all  done.  Then  with  regard  to  cloths. 
We  don’t  want  to  have  more  linen  with 
us  than  necessary,  but  you  will  find 
four  sufficient  for  use  at  a time  in  the 
pantry.  The  glass,  after  being  washed 
in  cold  water,  is  dried  with  one  cloth, 
and  then  rubbed  bright  with  a second 
perfectly  dry  one.  The  damp  cloth, 
however  clean,  leaves  what  look  like 
tiny  hairs  on  the  glass,  which  the  dry 
one  removes,  so  that  glass  never  looks 
presentable  with  less  than  this  amount 
of  care.  The  cloths  which  have  served 
one  day  for  the  glasses,  will  do  the  next 
for  the  silver  and  for  the  tea  things.’ 

' Washing  up  the  tea  things  is  what 
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I shall  most  dislike/  I remark.  ‘ I hate 
having  to  put  my  hands  into  the  greasy 
water,  dark  with  the  drainings  of  coffee 
and  teacups.’ 

e My  dear  child/  'mother  exclaims, 
horrified,  ‘ you  don’t  suppose  that  ladies 
wash  tea  things  in  coffee  slops,  or  put 
their  hands  into  greasy  water  ? ’ 

‘How  do  they  manage,  then?’ 

‘ First  of  all,  drain  each  cup  into  the 
slop  basin,  and  pour  that  away.  Then, 
from  the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle,  pour  a 
little  boiling  water  into  every  cup  and 
jug — quite  boiling , remember  ; pour  that 
also  away.  Then  put  the  cups,  not  too 
many  at  a time,  into  the  tea-thing  tub 
of  hot  water  and  soda ; wash  with  this 
mop,  so  that  you  need  not  put  your 
hands  in,  and  turn  them  up  to  drain. 
You  will  find  the  water  hardly  dis- 
coloured, rather  different  indeed  from 
the  sort  of  dark  broth  which  servants’ 
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washing  - up  water  too  often  resembles. 
While  the  cups  are  draining,  scrape  all 
the  breakfast  or  tea  plates,  and  wash 
them  in  the  tea-thing  tub  with  the 
mop,  and  while  they  are  draining,  dry 
the  cups  and  then  the  plates.’ 

‘ Must  you  have  different  tubs  for 
everything  ?’ 

‘ You  must  keep  one  entirely  for  the 
glass ; but  my  plan  of  washing  silver 
in  soda  water  keeps  the  tub  so  free 
from  grease,  that  the  same  may  be  used 
for  that  and  the  tea  things,  having, 
however,  a separate  pan  for  the  final 
soap  washing  of  the  silver.’ 

‘ Then  one  large  oval  tub,  a round  one, 
and  a good-sized  basin,  is  sufficient  for 
pantry  purposes  ? ’ 

‘ Quite  sufficient  for  the  most  scrupul- 
ous cleanliness,  if  used  as  I have 
described,  and  never  an  atom  of  grease 
or  fur  allowed  to  rest  on  sides  or 
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bottom.  We  sha’n’t  have  a separate 
pantry  at  Broadstairs,  but  I use  the 
word  to  explain  the  different  kind  of 
work.  The  kitchen  washing-up,  that  is, 
meat  plates  and  dishes,  will  be  done  in 
a zinc  tub,  but  these  same  rules  apply. 
Scrape  them  clean  before  putting  into 
water,  wash  them  with  this  large  dish 
mop,  rinse  in  cold  water  in  a second 
tub,  and  put  them  in  the  plate-rack  to 
drain.’ 

‘ As  we  shall  only  have  a gas  stove, 
mother,  we  need  not  surely  have  such 
black-looking  saucepans  and  kettles  as 
cook  does?’  asked  Hilda. 

‘ Dear  me,  no.  Bright  block  tin  are 
the  proper  utensils  for  a gas  stove ; and 
remember,  the  instant  you  turn  out  the 
contents  of  a saucepan  or  frying-pan, 
you  must  put  water  in  and  boil  it  up. 
Never  leave  the  grease  to  dry  on.  It 
will  be  twice  the  trouble  to  remove 
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after  ; and,  besides,  the  things  so  left 
never  seem  really  sweet  and  clean. 
Here  is  what  is  called  a saucepan  brush,, 
which  I have  bought  to  take  ’ with  us. 
You  see  it  has  hard  bristles,  which  you 
can  work  round  the  inside  of  a sauce- 
pan, using  a little  soda,  or,  still  better, 
sand,  and  it  will  become  perfectly  clean 
without  touching  it  with  your  hands.’ 

‘ Ah,  mother,  how  easy  you  make  every- 
thing. I wish  we  knew  as  much  as 
you  do.’ 

‘ You  will  know  more  soon.  When 
you  have  really  done  the  work,  and 
found  how  easy  and  beautiful  a thing 
perfect  cleanliness  and  order  is,  you  will 
be  able  to  do  much  at  home,  from 
which  my  weak  health  has  precluded 
me,  and  will  never  again  allow  matters 
to  get  into  the  muddle  and  confusion 
which  inferior  servants  when  left  to  them- 
selves cause.’ 
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‘ What  I am  most  afraid  of,’  Hilda 
remarked,  ‘ is  the  cooking.  You  and  I 
know  nothing  about  that,  Kate,  and  we 
can’t  let  mother  be  troubled.  You  know 
how  poorly  it  always  makes  her,  if  she 
has  to  do  much  in  the  kitchen.’ 

‘ That  is  very  different,’  mother  says  ; 
‘ when  I have  you  and  Kate  for  cooks, 
no  grease  or  dirt,  no  roaring  fire,  nor 
unwilling  service,  I can  sit  comfort- 
ably and  direct  you  ; and  you  will  be 
surprised  how  quickly  and  easily  our 
little  menu  will  be  arranged.’ 

‘ I am  sure  cook  seems  to  spend  the 
whole  day  about  it  here.  Go  when 
one  may  into  the  kitchen,  she  is  always 
washing  greens,  or  shelling  peas,  or 
doing  something  at  the  sink.’ 

‘ Because  she  never  really  finishes 
anything,  nor  does  it  till  the  last  moment 
possible.  We  will  try  the  opposite  plan, 
wash  up  and  put  away  everything  the 
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instant  it  is  done  with,  get  beforehand 
with  our  cooking,  and  all  will  be  quite 
easy  and  simple.’ 

‘ Then  we  must  leave  the  cooking  part  of 
your  teaching  till  we  get  to  Broadstairs.’ 

‘ Yes,  I could  not  undertake  demonstra- 
tion lessons  on  a platform  already  in  pos- 
session of  a cook  like  ours.  Never  mind, 
there  is  nothing  like  learning  and  doing 
at  the  same  time.  I don’t  fear  that  you 
will  not  prove  apt  pupils.  The  care  and 
intelligence  which  have  enabled  you  to 
win  literature  certificates  and  take  high 
places  in  the  Oxford  local  examinations, 
will  serve  the  same  purpose  now,  and 
make  you  skilful  and  quick  in  your  new 
duties.  \\  e shall  have  a dainty  little  bower 
all  to  ourselves,  and  the  happiest  holiday 
we  have  ever  spent,  I really  believe.’ 
c Shall  we  all  be  “ general  servants,”  or 
do  you  think  we  had  best  each  have  our 
own  department  ? ’ I inquired. 
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‘ I think  you  had  best  each  of  you  un- 
dertake certain  special  duties,  and  also 
help  each  other  as  occasion  requires.’ 

‘Yes.  I won’t  say  “It  is  not  my 
place,”  if  I am  cook,  and  Hilda  asks  me 
to  come  and  make  the  beds.’ 

‘ Belle  has  put  in  a claim  to  be  under 
housemaid,’  Hilda  remarks. 

‘Very  well,  that  will  do  nicely.  She 
shall  dust  and  help  in  the  bed  making, 
arrange  flowers,  wipe  the  silver  dry,  not 
the  glass,  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  gener- 
ally work  off  the  superfluous  energy 
which  we  sometimes  find  a little  overpower- 
ing during  her  holidays,  in  a useful  and 
profitable  direction.  Now  you  must  all 
set  to  work  to  make  yourselves  holland 
aprons,  with  bibs  and  pockets,  for  your 
cooking  and  house  work.  You  may  make 
them  as  pretty  and  neat-looking  as  you 
please,  provided  they  are  large  enough, 
and  of  holland  or  white  linen.  No 
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coloured  handkerchief  aprons,  of  which 
one  never  can  tell  whether  they  are  clean 
or  dirty.  My  new  maids’  aprons  shall  be 
clean,  and  look  clean.  You  had  better 
hem  some  new  glass  cloths  too,  those 
Jane  has  left  are  really  not  fit  for  us  to 
use.’ 

‘ Little  Tina  can  do  that,’  Hilda  says. 
‘ She  has  been  very  anxious  to  know 
how  she  can  help,  and  asked  if  she 
might  sweep  the  floors.’ 

‘ Dear  little  thing.  Many  poor  people’s 
children  of  six  do  sweep,  but  I think  we 
can  give  her  lighter  duties  than  that  to 
perform.  She  could  shell  peas,  for  in- 
stance, pick  currants  or  cherries  off  the 
stalks,  fill  salt-cellars,  etc.’ 

‘ So  she  could,  and  would  think  it 
more  fun  even  than  playing  with  her 
favourite  doll’s-house.’ 

‘ Remember,  Hilda,  if  you  are  upper 
housemaid,  never  to  sweep  without  tea- 
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leaves.  Broadstairs  is  a marvellously  clean 
place,  and  if  you  take  that  precaution,  you 
will  scarcely  soil  your  apron  after  you 
have  swept  all  the  rooms  out.  Don’t 
throw  any  tea  leaves  away,  every  one 
will  be  required  ; for  kitchen,  stairs, 
and  passages  need  them  as  much  as  the 
bedrooms  and  sitting-rooms.’ 

‘You  mean  once  a week,  I suppose, 
on  the  special  cleaning  days  ? ’ 

‘ I mean  every  time  you  use  a broom, 
which  is  daily  in  sitting-rooms,  kitchen, 
hall,  and  staircase,  and  about  twice  a 
week  in  the  bedrooms.  I shall  desire 
Mr  Black  to  leave  no  nailed-down  bedroom 
carpets,  which  are  my  aversion,  as  they  of 
course  get  full  of  dust  from  the  bedding, 
etc.,  dust  which  no  sweeping  can  remove.’ 

‘ No  indeed.  How  horrid  a room 
with  carpet  nailed  into  every  corner 
looks,  when  the  housemaid  is  giving  it 
what  she  calls  a “thorough  cleaning”! 
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The  air  is  thick  with  clouds  of  dust, 
which  she  routs  up  by  means  of  a 
stiff  broom,  and  then  she  goes  away 
and  leaves  it  to  “ settle,”  as  she  says, 
i.e.y  to  deposit  itself  in  thick  layers 
on  the  top  of  all  wardrobes,  cupboards, 
book  shelves,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  re- 
turn whence  it  came  into  the  carpet ; 
after  which,  she  comes  back  to  “ dust,” 
flicks  a duster  about  anything  within 
her  reach,  calmly  ignores  all  not  on 
the  level  of  her  own  eyes,  and  de- 
parts with  conscious  self-satisfaction,  but 
too  little  merited.’ 

* I always  disliked  such  dust  traps 
as  nailed  - down  carpets  and  woollen 
curtains,’  mother  remarks ; ‘ but  since 

that  doctor’s  letter  in  the  Times , fully 
explaining  the  danger  of  breathing  the 
dust-laden  atmosphere  caused  by  such 
things,  and  how  his  wife  had  died 
from  their  bad  effect,  and  his  children 
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all  suffered,  I have  been  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  against  them.  Par- 
quet floors  are  expensive,  but  not  so 
simple  staining  and  polishing.  Stephen’s 
stain  laid  on  one  day,  and  polished  with 
bee’s-wax  dissolved  in  turpentine  the  next, 
is  cheap  and  easily  applied,  and  can  be 
renewed  when  it  gets  shabby.  Then  a 
few  rugs,  which  can  be  shaken  by  hand, 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  strips  of  carpet  in 
the  bedroom,  are  quite  sufficient  to  give 
any  room  a pretty,  cosy  look.’ 

‘ We  can’t  have  the  floors  stained 
and  polished  when  we  take  a cottage 
for  a month,’  I said. 

‘ No,  but  we  can  have  clean  boards 
in  the  bedrooms,  with  just  strips  of  car- 
pet by  the  bedside,  which  Mr  Black  will 
lend  us,  and  we  will  bear  with  the 
sitting-room  carpets,  as  Broadstairs  has 
no  smoke  or  dust  to  render  them  in- 
tolerable.’ 


CHAPTER  III. 


Favourite  Visitors  — North  Foreland  Air — Honey- 
suckle  Cottage — Settling  in — How  to  make 
a prim  Room  elegant — Delight  of  Rest  after 
Labour. 


UN  DAY  came,  ancl  with  it  our  two 
never  - failing  afternoon  visitors, 
Peter  Stone  and  his  devoted 
friend,  Mr  Hemmings. 

Peter  Stone  is  a relation.  His  mother 
was  our  mother’s  second  cousin  by 
marriage,  ‘so  we  feel  it  a duty  to  do 
all  we  can  to  cheer  up  so  near  a 
relative.  Young  men  are  so  lonely  in 
London,  unless  there  is  some  nice  family 
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with  whom  they  can  feel  at  home.  I 
have  always  heard  this  said. 

Well,  both  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled for  Peter. 

We  are  a nice  family,  and  he  feels 
quite  at  home  with  us. 

Mr  Hemmings  is  a comparatively  new 
acquaintance  of  Peter’s.  He  is  very  rich, 
and  very  lonely,  poor  fellow,  much  more 
so  than  Peter,  for,  till  he  knew  us,  he 
had  not  one  nice  family  to  feel  at  home 
with.  His  affection  for  Peter  is  extra- 
ordinary ; but  then  Peter  says  he  is  one 
of  those  persons  who  rarely  make  friend- 
ships, but  when  they  do,  they  make  them 
in  good  earnest. 

Mr  Hemmings  has  persuaded  Peter  to 
leave  his  lodgings,  and  come  to  live  with 
him  in  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions,  where 
he  has  a lovely  suite  of  rooms.  After 
this  Peter  could  do  no  less  than  intro- 
duce his  friend  to  us,  and  we  don’t  find 
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him  at  all  in  the  way  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. The  young  men  generally  stay 
to  tea,  and  go  to  evening  service  with 
us  ; so  that  we  don’t  waste  all  our  time 
in  frivolous  conversation,  as  mother  says. 

‘ When  are  you  going  to  the  sea  ? ’ 
Peter  inquires. 

We  have  adjourned  to  the  little  garden 
at  the  back.  It  is  too  shut  in  to  get 
much  air,  but  at  least  it  is  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  house,  away  from  the  blazing 
western  sun. 

‘Next  week,’  I reply;  ‘as  soon  as 
Belle’s  holidays  begin.  We  are  going  to 
Broadstairs  again.  Hilda  and  I are  very 
fond  of  the  place ; mother  likes  it ; and 
it  is  convenient  for  father  to  come  to 
and  fro  from  London.  Besides,  the  sands 
are  so  safe  for  children,  and  Tina  is 
only  six,  and  would  be  wretched  in  a 
dressy,  formal  place.’ 

‘We  all  should,’  says  Hilda.  ‘When 
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one  inhabits  London  eleven  months  of 
the  year,  surely  the  real  country  is 
needed  for  a change,  not  London  by  the 
seaside.’ 

‘ I quite  agree  with  you,’  says  Mr 
Hemmings.  ‘ I have  always  considered 
Broadstairs  an  ideal  place  for  one’s 
summer  holidays.’ 

‘ Why,  when  were  you  there  ? ’ Peter 
inquires. 

‘ When  ! Oh,  well,  I have  not  exactly 
been  there,  but  I have  heard  of  it.  I 
knew  someone  who  went  there  once  for 
a week,  and  it  was  just  what  Miss  Onslow 
says.’ 

‘ Well ! but,’  objects  Peter,  ‘ it’s  safety 
would  be  no  advantage  to  you,  who  are 
considerably  past  six  years  of  age,  and 
you  don’t  want  to  go  up  and  down  to 
town,  so  that  there  does  not  appear  any- 
thing especially  suited  to  you  in  the 
place.’ 
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‘ I feel  that  I require  the  bracing  air 
of  the  North  Foreland  to  tone  me  up 
after  London  heat.’ 

‘ Ah  ! now,  what  a pity  I did  not  hear 
of  your  want  of  tone  sooner,’  Peter 
says,  sympathetically.  ‘He  is  such  a 
hypocrite,  you  see,’  to  us ; ‘ even  his 

best  friend  does  not  know  how  he 
is  suffering.’ 

o 

‘You  are  very  unfeeling,  Peter,’ 
Hilda  says,  reprovingly;  ‘anyone  can 
see  how  languid  Mr  Hemmings  looks. 
No  wonder,  in  this  heat.’ 

Peter  puts  up  his  glass,  and  sur- 
veys his  friend  critically. 

‘ Poor  fellow  ! Ah,  yes,  I see  ! His 
moustache  is  very  much  out  of  curl  ; 
and  is  that,  or  is  it  not,  a freckle  which 
I perceive  on  the  right  side  of  his 
nose?  If  it  is  a freckle,  it  is  a sure 
sign  he  has  been  feeling  the  heat, 
because,  you  know,  freckles  never 
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come  in  the  winter,  or  when  there  is 
no  sun.’ 

Mr  Hemmings  casts  a look  of  meek 
reproach  at  the  unfeeling  speaker. 

‘ You  will  discover  too  late  what 
my  real  condition  is,’  he  murmurs 
softly  ; ‘ too  late  when  I have  been 

picked  up  exhausted  in  the  streets, 
carried  to  the  wards  of  a hospital,  and 
from  thence  to  an  untimely  grave.’ 

Peter  draws  out  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, plunges  his  face  into  it,  and 
demands,  in  a smothered  voice,  what 
he  has  done  to  have  his  peace  of  mind 
wrecked  with  these  melancholy  fore- 
bodings. 

‘ Done ! ’ answered  the  sufferer  re- 
signedly ; ‘only  opposed  my  going 
to  the  one  place  which  I feel  can  re- 
store me  to  health.’ 

‘ Opposed  you  ! My  dear  fellow,  I don’t 
oppose  your  going  to  Broadstairs.  I 
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only  decline  to  see  that  the  attractions 
which  render  it  specially  suitable  to  a 
child  of  six,  or  a busy  City  man,  are 
equally  appropriate  to  you.  It  is  rather 
a slow  place  for  men,  now  isn’t  it, 
Kitty  ? ’ 

‘Not  being  a man,  I cannot  judge,’  I 
answer.  ‘ It  won’t  be  slow  for  us,  at  any 
rate  ; we  shall  have  too  much  to  do  to  be 
dull.’ 

‘ One  does  not  generally  have  that 
complaint  to  make  in  seaside  lodgings,’ 
Peter  remarks.  ‘ They  may  be  dear  and 
uncomfortable,  always  are,  in  fact,  but  at 
least  the  lodgers  can’t  complain  of  having 
much  to  do.’ 

‘ We  are  not  going  to  be  lodgers,  but 
to  have  a little  house  to  ourselves.’ 

‘Oh,  that  will  be  jolly!  No  landlady, 
no  noisy  children  overhead,  or  noisy  big 
people  underneath,  all  peace  and  quiet. 
Your  own  servants  of  course.  I hope  you 
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have  got  some  good  ones,  or  you  won’t  be 
really  comfortable.’ 

‘ Well,  they  are  rather  new  and  untried 
— in  fact,  it  is  their  first  place,  but  they 
are  such  promising  young  women,’  says 
mother,  ‘ that  I feel  no  hesitation  about 
taking  them.’ 

‘ It  will  be  rather  a bother  for  you  to  have 
to  teach  new  servants,  won’t  it,  Mrs  Onslow, 
when  you  ought  to  be  enjoying  yourself?  ’ 

‘ I have  been  giving  them  some  instruc- 
tion already,  and  they  are  getting  on 
nicely.’ 

1 Oh  ! then  you  have  them  here  first ; 
that  is  a good  plan,’  says  Peter. 

‘Yes,  I have  them  here  ; allow  me  to  in- 
troduce Kate  the  cook,  Hilda  the  upper, 
and  Belle  under  the  housemaid,  at  your 
service.’ 

‘Kate!  Hilda!  Belle!  Why,  you  are 
never  going  to  try  the  “How  we  managed 
without  servants’  dodge”  ?’ 
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‘ That  or  nothing/  I answered.  ‘ Father 
could  not  afford  £%,  8s.  a week  for  lodg- 
ings this  year,  or  indeed  more  than  a very 
small  sum  for  holiday  expenses,  so  we  have 
taken  a cottage,  and  are  going  to  do  the 
work  ourselves,  under  mother’s  superin- 
tendence. We  shall  have  no  fires,  only  a 
gas  stove  for  cooking,  no  smoke  or  dustr 
and  I think  we  shall  manage  very  nicely. 
The  cottage  is  all  on  two  floors,  which  is  a 
great  point.’ 

‘ I say,  Hemmings,  we  must  really  go 
down  and  see  that  my  cousins  are  not 
shut  up — altogether  annihilated  by  their 
unaccustomed  labours.  I give  my  con- 
sent to  your  trying  North  Foreland  air 
for  a time.  If  that  does  not  cure 
you,  we  can  try  somewhere  else,  you 
know.’ 

‘ Don’t  come  down  till  we  have  had 
time  to  get  settled,’  Hilda  begs.  ‘ Then 
you  may  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
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hotel,  and,  perhaps,  if  you  are  very  good, 
we  may  invite  you  to  tea.’ 

‘Tea  and  shrimps,’  Peter  says;  ‘you 
will  have  things  that  don’t  want  cook- 
ing, of  course  ; tinned  meats  for  dinner, 
and  shrimps  for  breakfast  and  tea.’ 

‘ Oh,  I daresay  ! ’ I cry,  scornfully.  ‘ We 
are  not  quite  such  poor  creatures  as  that. 
If  we  undertake  duties,  we  mean  to  per- 
form them  well.  We  sha’n’t  give  dinner 
parties ; but  a picnic,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  useful  — not  ornamental  — male 
guests,  might  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  resources.’ 

‘We  shall  count  the  days  to  that  pic- 
nic, sha’n’t  we,  Hemmings  ? If  you 
don’t  feel  strong  enough  to  go,  you 
won’t  mind  my  leaving  you  alone  just 
for  the  day,  will  you  ? ’ 

‘ He  could  ride  a donkey,’  Belle 
suggests.  ‘If  he  were  not  able  to 
walk,  there  are  plenty  at  Broadstairs.’ 
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‘So  he  could!’  cries  Peter.  ‘Now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  that  is  part  of  the 
cure.  People  who  try  North  Foreland 
air  for  their  health  always  have  to  ride 
a donkey,  and  if  their  legs  are  long, 
like  Hemmings’,  the  effect  is  all  the 
better.  As  you  are  going  down  first, 
you  might  engage  one  each  morning  to 
come  and  take  the  invalid  for  a ride ; 
and  if  Belle  had  finished  her  domestic 
duties  by  the  time  that  Hemmings,  after 
a suitable  invalid  “ breakfast  in  bed,” 
were  ready  to  start,  she  might  act  in- 
stead of  a donkey-boy.’ 

‘ I should  not  be  a donkey  - boy  ! ’ 
Belle  exclaimed  indignantly ; ‘ I should 
ride  too,  of  course  ! ’ 

‘Very  well  then,  Hemmings  would 
be  sure  of  company,  and  the  rest  of 
us  could  sit  on  the  beach.’ 

Mr  Hemmings’  countenance  was  far 
from  expressing  approval  of  Peter’s 
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kind  arrangement  on  his  behalf,  but  he 
apparently  considered  remonstrance  un- 
necessary and  undignified  at  this  early 
stage  of  proceedings,  and  listened  in 
silence  to  Peter’s  parting  injunction,  as 
he  bade  us  good-night,  ‘ Don’t  forget 
to  engage  Hemmings’  donkey.’ 

The  day  of  departure  at  length  ar- 
rived. Father  was  to-  stay  with  Grand- 
mamma, as  he  always  did  when  we  were 
out  of  town.  Poor  Grandmamma  was 
only  too  delighted  to  have  her  ‘ boy  ’ 
with  her.  Fancy  father  being  a ‘ boy  ! ’ 
He  saw  us  off  by  the  12.35  ‘cheap 
fast’  from  Victoria,  hoping  to  join  us 
at  Broadstairs  on  Friday.  Mr  Black 
had  been  requested  to  hire  the  gas- 
stove  at  the  gasworks,  and  provide 
suitable  saucepans,  bright  and  new,  for 
our  use,  and  make  the  other  arrange- 
ments we  deemed  necessary  for  comfort 
and  convenience. 
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We  drove  to  his  office  on  our  ar- 
rival, and  he  accompanied  us  to  ‘ Honey- 
suckle Cottage,’  which  we  found  merited 
its  name,  the  porch  being  covered  with 
these  sweet-smellinof  flowers.  Mr  Black 
unlocked  the  front  door,  and  we  hastened 
to  examine  our  new  home.  The  dining- 
room looked  on  the  street,  the  drawing- 
room over  the  garden  to  the  sea. 

‘ Neat,  but  not  gaudy,’  I remarked,  for 
the  little  drawing-room  had  that  prim  look 
which  uninhabited  rooms  so  quickly  ac- 
quire. There  was  a round  table  with  a 
cloth,  and  nothing  on  it ; an  oval  one  in 
the  window,  also  with  nothing  on  it,  and 
without  a cloth ; a little  gipsy  table ; a 
couch  ; an  arm-chair;  and  a few  ordinary 
ones.  On  the  mantel -shelf  were  some 
empty  vases,  and  an  ordinary  - looking 
mirror  ; and  there  were  a set  of  empty 
bookshelves. 

Mother  glanced  quickly  round.  * All 
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is  clean  and  fresh,’  she  said,  ‘ and  we  shall 
soon  give  the  room  a pretty,  home-like 
appearance.  I have  brought  a few  things 
on  purpose.  I know  what  furnished 
houses  are  generally  like.’ 

Mr  Black  then  led  the  way  into  the 
kitchen,  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  This 
met  our  entire  approval.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  a neat  oil-cloth,  the  tables 
and  shelves  scrubbed  white  and  clean,  the 
gas-stove  in  a convenient  place,  and  the 
bright  stewpans  and  kettles  ready  for  use. 

Mother  rapidly  inspected  the  scullery, 
and  wrote  down  two  or  three  things,  such 
as  washing-up  tubs  and  basons  which  Mr 
Black  promised  to  send  in  at  once,  and 
then  we  went  upstairs. 

‘ Belle  and  Tina  don’t  always  agree,’ 
Hilda  said,  ‘so  I had  better  take  the 
little  one,  I think ; and  if  we  sleep  in 
the  room  over  the  kitchen,  I can  use 
the  inner  one  as  a dressing-room,  not 
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to  disturb  her  at  night,  and  there  also 
the  boxes  can  be  put  when  unpacked. 
Mother  will,  of  course,  have  the  bow- 
windowed  room  with  the  sea  view,  and 
Kate  and  Belle  that  over  the  dining- 
room.’ 

Mr  Black  had  ordered  the  carpets 
removed  according  to  mother’s  direc- 
tions, and  the  bedrooms  seemed  all  very 
sweet  and  clean,  with  freshly  - scrubbed 
floors,  snowy  quilts  and  dimity  window 
curtains. 

‘ Nothing  to  hold  the  dust,’  as  mother 
remarked. 

There  proved  to  be  a tap  of  cold  water 
in  the  inner  bedroom,  so  we  decided  to 
make  a general  bathroom  of  that,  to  save 
carrying  cans  of  water  about.  We  all 
took  cold  baths  in  the  summer,  so  hot 
water  would  never  be  required  very  early 
in  the  morning. 

Mr  Black  had  ordered  milk,  butter 
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and  bread  in  readiness  for  us,  and  as 
soon  as  the  luggage  van  brought  our 
boxes,  and  the  men  had  deposited  them 
in  the  box-room,  we  all  set  to  work 
to  unpack  and  arrange  our  belongings, 
having  previously  lighted  the  gas-stove, 
and  set  a large  kettle  of  water  on  to 
boil  for  tea.  The  children  were  very 
useful  in  running  about  with  things, 
and  all  were  soon  in  the  respective 
wardrobes  and  chests  of  drawers. 

We  had  ordered  a hamper  sent  down 
from  the  stores,  which  we  next  pro- 
ceeded to  open,  and  set  out  its  contents 
on  the  kitchen  shelves,  no  locked-up 
store  cupboards  being  needed  for  our 
family  party.  Coffee,  tea,  sugar,  bacon, 
marmalade,  jam,  candles,  soap,  rice,  sago, 
tapioca,  etc.,  all  duly  turned  up,  and 
the  kitchen  at  anyrate  assumed  a most 
hospitable  aspect. 

By  this  time,  we  began  to  regard  a 
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cup  of  tea  as  a desirable  preliminary 
to  further  proceedings,  so  Hilda  set 
out  the  tea  things  in  the  dining-room, 
and  cut  the  bread  and  butter,  while  I 
made  the  tea  and  prepared  the  children 
for  their  repast. 

‘ It  is  so  jolly  not  to  have  a nurse,’ 
said  little  Tina.  ‘ Last  time  we  were  at 
Broadstairs,  I never  had  tea  with  you, 
and  now  I always  shall,  sha’n’t  I ? ’ 

‘ Yes  ; we  elders  shall  have  our  five- 
o'clock  tea  with  you  and  Belle,  and 
then  our  own  meal  at  seven  or  half- 
past as  usual.  Shall  we  call  it  dinner 
or  tea,  mother  ? ’ 

‘ We  will  call  it  dinner  when  father 
is  down  here,  and  tea  when  he  is  not,’ 
mother  answers.  ‘We  should  not  like 
him  to  imagine  he  could  not  have  the 
same  comforts  here  as  at  home.’ 

‘Yes;  this  is  only  Tuesday,  and  by 
Friday  we  shall  feel  quite  settled,  and 
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able  to  make  him  comfortable.  Now, 
mother,  would  you  like  to  go  out  a little 
with  the  children,  and  leave  Hilda  and 
me  to  finish  up  here,  or  would  you  rather 
Hilda  took  them  out,  and  I did  the  work 
while  you  rested  ? ’ 

‘ Hilda  shall  take  them  out.  I am 
too  tired  to  care  for  a walk  this  evening, 
and  you  and  I,  Kate,  can  very  well  do 
the  little  that  remains/ 

So  Hilda  departed  with  her  charges, 
both  wild  with  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  going  upon  the  beach.  I washed  up 
the  tea  things  according  to  mother’s 
rules,  taking  care  always  to  fill  up  the 
kettles  as  fast  as  I took  water  out  of 
them,  by  which  means  plenty  of  boiling 
water  would  always  be  at  hand.  Mother 
rested  on  the  sofa  while  I did  this,  but 
was  soon  up  again  and  insisting  on 
adding-  the  little  decorations  which  she 
had  brought  with  her  to  give  a home-like 
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appearance  to  the  prim  drawing-room, 
so  we  folded  a width  of  crimson  satteen 
to  fit  the  mantelpiece,  and  ran  some  broad 
white  furniture  lace  round  as  a border  ; 
threw  a Japanese  table-cover  over  the 
bare  table ; disposed  chair  backs,  photo- 
graphs, and  books  about  the  room  ; filled 
our  little  glass  vases  from  the  garden  with 
bright  flowers ; pushed  the  centre  table 
into  a corner,  and  then  decided  that  two 
or  three  plants  in  pots,  which  we  could 
get  next  day,  were  all  that  was  required 
to  make  the  little  room  thoroughly  pretty 
and  cosy. 

When  Hilda  and  the  children  returned 
at  seven  o’clock,  they  were  amazed  at 
the  improvement  we  had  effected,  and 
all  too  with  a minimum  of  trouble  or 
expense. 

Hilda  put  the  children  to  bed,  after 
she  and  Belle  had  put  the  sheets  and 
other  linen  we  had  brought,  in  the  re- 
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spective  rooms,  while  I lighted  another 
ring  of  gas  jets,  and  fried  over  them 
some  slices  of  the  bacon  we  had  from 
the  stores,  with  three  new-laid  eggs  the 
milkman  had  been  desired  to  leave  for 
us.  This  took  about  five  minutes,  and 
then  the  gas  was  turned  off,  except  what 
was  required  to  keep  the  kettle  boiling, 
and  we  three  sat  down  to  a real  country 
tea  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  Hilda 
and  I very  quickly  got  things  straight 
after  our  meal.  Then  we  carried  carpet 
chairs  into  the  garden,  and  sat  there  en- 
joying the  pure  fresh  air,  and  the  delicious 
feeling  of  absolute  freedom  and  quiet. 

‘ I prefer  Mrs  Lock’s  room  to  her  com- 
pany ; don’t  you,  Hilda?’  I inquired. 

‘ I should  think  I do  ?’  my  sister  replied 
energetically.  ‘ Mrs  Lock,  and  Mrs  Locks 
three  or  four  more  sets  of  lodgers,  make 
the  sensation  we  are  now  enjoying  quite 
impossible.  The  packing  and  unpacking 
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of  our  clothes,  decorating  our  sitting- 
room,  looking  after  the  children,  and  all 
that,  we  should  have  had  just  the  same 
in  lodgings,  and  who  would  not  boil  a 
kettle,  cook  eggs  and  bacon,  and  wash 
up  tea  things,  to  secure  such  peace  and 
comfort,  and  the  delight  of  being  all  to 
ourselves  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 


First  Day’s  Work— Cooking  our  Own  Dinner — ‘ If 
You  want  a Thing  well  Done,  do  it  Yourselves’ — 
Sea,  Sky,  and  Sands — Making  a Hardworking 
Father  comfortable — Broadstairs’  Pudding. 


UR  home  breakfast  hour  is  eight, 
but  mother  said  she  thought 
half-an-hour  later  would  be  early 
enough  for  the  holidays,  which  would 
give  us  time  to  get  all  in  order  down- 
stairs first  without  getting  up  before  our 
usual  time,  half-past  six. 

I was  awake  before  six,  and  should 
have  had  no  objection  to  rise  then,  but 
I must  have  disturbed  Hilda  by  passing 
through  her  room  to  the  bathroom,  so 
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waited  till  the  appointed  hour.  By  a 
quarter  past  seven  she  and  I were  both 
ready,  and  descended  in  high  spirits  to 
perform  our  new  duties.  I had  already 
gone  down  and  lighted  the  stove  (there 
was  no  fear  of  meeting  anyone),  so  we 
took  mother  her  hot  water,  and  then 
divided  last  night’s  tea  leaves,  with 
which  I swept  out  the  kitchen,  hall,  and 
scullery,  and  Hilda  the  two  sitting-rooms. 
We  set  all  the  windows  wide  open,  and 
presently  Belle,  whom  we  had  left  to 
finish  her  toilette,  appeared,  eager  to 
help.  She  was  despatched  to  open  the 
bedroom  windows  and  throw  wide  all 
the  bedding  to  air,  and  then  she  was 
allowed  to  dust  the  rooms,  while  Hilda 
went  upstairs  to  dress  Tina,  and  I got 
the  breakfast  ready.  We  had  hominy 
porridge,  prepared  according  to  the  re- 
cipe printed  on  the  5-lb.  bags,  which  I 
was  able  to  stir  and  attend  to  as  I went 
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to  and  fro  setting  the  breakfast — tea, 
coffee,  and  fried  bacon.  All  this  was 
prepared  without  either  heat  or  dust,  over 
the  gas  stove,  and  when  mother  and 
Tina  came  down  everything  was  ready, 
the  table  fresh  and  bright  with  flowers 
and  sprigs  of  green  parsley,  and  all  neat 
as  a new  pin. 

‘ Now,’  said  mother,  ‘ I will  go  to  the 
butcher’s  and  the  other  shops  while  Tina 
has  her  morning  sleep,  and  you  and 
Hilda  do  the  bedrooms.  I shall  not  be 
long ; then  we  can  plan  our  dinner,  and 
after  that  go  on  the  beach.’ 

So  Hilda  and  Belle  made  the  beds, 
which  had  got  thoroughly  aired  during 
breakfast,  and  performed  the  other  up- 
stairs duties,  while  I cleared  away  and 
washed  up,  and  before  I had  finished, 
the  butcher  and  greengrocer  had  de- 
posited their  baskets,  and  mother  herself 
had  returned. 
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; See,’  she  said,  ‘ there  is  a neck  of 
mutton,  of  which  I have  had  the  inferior 
end  cut  into  pieces.  These  will  be  made 
into  a haricot  stew  for  this  morning’s 
dinner.  We  shall  have  some  chops  off 
the  best  end  for  tea  to-night,  and  then 
the  middle  can  either  be  roasted  or 
made  into  cutlets  for  dinner  to-morrow. 
By  planning  two  days  together,  we  shall 
save  trouble.  Hilda,  will  you  chop  up 
that  suet  for  puddings,  while  we  are 
making  the  haricot?  Now,  Kate,  these 
vegetables,  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions 
have  to  be  washed  and  brushed  with  the 
little  brush  kept  on  purpose,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  the  turnips  and  carrots  thrown 
into  this  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  while 
the  onion  is  put  into  this  frying-pan,  into 
which  I have  already  melted  a small  piece 
of  butter.  When  the  onion  is  brown,  but 
not  at  all  burnt,  I lay  the  meat,  which  I 
have  already  peppered,  in  the  frying-pan, 
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and  brown  it  carefully  on  both  sides, 
flouring-  it  a little  from  the  dredger.  As 
it  is  now  a nice  brown,  I take  it  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  this  stewpan,  and,  spoonful 
by  spoonful,  put  hot  water  into  the  frying- 
pan,  stirring  it  with  the  spoon  till  a rich 
brown  gravy  is  made.  This  is  poured 
over  the  meat,  and  the  other  vegetables, 
which  have  by  this  time  boiled  sufficiently 
for  summer — winter  roots  take  longer  to 
cook — are  then  added  to  it.  Now,  an 
hour’s  gentle  simmering  is  all  that  will  be 
required,  so  we  will  set  it  aside  for  the 
present,  and  finish  it  when  we  come  home. 
Belle  has  picked  the  currants  from  their 
stalks,  so  we  will  take  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  the  beef  suet  which  Hilda  has  chopped, 
and  nicely  mix  it  thoroughly  with  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  half  a teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Now  pour  in 
just  enough  cold  water  to  mix  it,  but  on  no 
account  too  much,  or  it  will  be  sticky ; 
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work  it  into  a ball,  and  roll  it  out  quickly 
and  lightly  on  the  paste-board  with  the 
rolling-pin.  Remember,  a light,  skilful 
touch  is  required  for  pastry  of  all  sorts  ; 
slow,  heavy  fingers  make  sad,  heavy  pies 
and  puddings.  I have  melted  some  suet 
round  the  basin  to  keep  it  from  sticking, 
and  we  can  now  line  it  with  the  crust,  fill 
it  with  currants  and  plenty  of  brown  sugar, 
cover  it  with  a lid  no  thicker  than  the  crust 
we  put  inside,  tie  it  up  in  this  cloth,  which 
has  been  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  pop 
it  into  this  saucepan,  which  is  already 
boiling  briskly.  I have  turned  the  gas 
jets  just  the  height  to  keep  the  saucepan 
boiling,  so  we  can  leave  our  pudding  with 
no  fear  that  the  fire  will  go  out  and  the 
water  get  cold  while  we  are  absent.  Wash 
and  brush  the  potatoes,  Kate,  and  put  them 
into  this  pan  of  clean  cold  water.  Belle 
has  sliced  the  French  beans  very  finely,  as 
I directed  her,  while  we  have  been  making 
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the  pudding,  so  while  Hilda  gets  Tina 
ready,  you  can  wash  up  everything  we 
have  used  here.  It  is  not  much,  and 
we  shall  be  all  ready  to  go  out  before 
eleven.’ 

c Yes,  and  this  is  the  first  morning 
too,’  I remarked  ; ‘ another  day  we  shall 
be  quicker  still.’ 

We  had,  of  course,  two  entrances  to 
the  house,  so  we  were  provided  with 
two  separate  door  keys.  Mother  was 

to  keep  one  in  her  pocket,  and  we 

girls  were  to  have  the  other,  so  that  there 
was  little  fear  of  our  being  locked  out. 

‘ Now,’  said  mother,  c if  we  dine  at 
half-past  one,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
us  to  think  about  dinner  till  half-past 
twelve.  I want  to  write  to  your  father, 
so  I will  go  back  then  and  put  the 

stewpan  on  to  simmer,  and  in  due 

time  the  vegetables.  You  can  all  come 
in  at  one,  as  you  used  to  do  when  we 
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were  in  lodgings,  lay  the  cloth,  and  get 
ready  for  dinner.  Then  it  will  just 
want  dishing  up,  which  is  easily  accom- 
plished, and  then  I think  we  shall  all 
be  ready  to  eat  it.’ 

It  was  a delicious  morning.  I dare- 
say as  suffocating  as  ever  in  London, 
but  just  the  temperature  for  sitting  under 
the  cliffs,  with  the  waves  plashing  on 
the  sands,  and  how  Belle  and  Tina  did 
enjoy  paddling  with  their  bare  feet  and 
legs  in  the  warm  sea  water,  and  build- 
ing castles  for  the  tide  to  wash  away. 
We  had  brought  our  books  and  work, 
for  the  spot  we  had  chosen  was  be- 
hind the  pier,  ‘ far  from  the  madding 
crowd,’  a little  summer  parlour  all  to 
ourselves. 

On  the  sands  near  the  cliff  steps, 
Christy  Minstrels  were  singing, — 

‘ Won’t  we  have  a jolly  time,  , 

Eating  cake  and  drinking  wine,’ 
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and  other  inane  ditties  ; bathers  were 
disporting  themselves  in  and  out  of  the 
machines ; and  the  usual  watering-place 
features  were  displayed  in  a mild  fashion  ; 
but  here  we  enjoyed  the  seclusion  which 
our  souls  desired. 

‘ Indeed  not  much  reading  was  got 
through  this  first  morning,  it  was  so  de- 
lightful to  rest  and  be  thankful. 

Mother  went  up  as  she  had  proposed, 
at  half-past  twelve.  Our  cottage  was 
not  five  minutes’  walk  from  the  beach, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  one  o’clock,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  lay  the  cloth, 
and  then  for  me  to  dish  up  and  bring 
in  the  dinner,  while  Hilda  got  the 
children  ready.  Punctually  at  half-past 
one  we  sat  down,  and  how  good  our 
appetites  were,  and  how  excellent  we 
found  our  own  cookery,  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 

I had  left  all  the  cooking  utensils  filled 
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with  water  to  boil  up  during  dinner,  as 
mother  had  directed,  so  it  did  not  take  us 
long  to  have  all  in  the  kitchen  neat  again. 
Hilda  washed  up  the  glass  and  silver,  I 
the  dishes,  etc.,  Belle  helping  us  both  in 
drying  the  things,  as  far  as  she  could, 
while  mother  rested.  Then  as  she  did  not 
care  about  going  out  more  than  twice  a 
day,  and  preferred  doing  so  after  five- 
o’clock  tea,  we  four  went  down  to  the 
sands  again,  and  she  stayed  at  home  to 
read  and  write. 

So  passed  our  first  day.  The  cooking 
and  housework  of  this  little  cottage  were, 
with  mother’s  excellent  management,  so 
easy  and  simple,  we  rather  enjoyed  the 
amusement  than  otherwise,  and,  as  Belle 
said,  we  might  imagine  ourselves  on  a 
desert  island  with  all  the  fun  and  none  of 
the  worries. 

‘ Because,  you  know,’  she  said,  ‘we  can 
get  everything  we  want  from  shops  here, 
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and  we  might  not  be  quite  so  clever  as  the 
Swiss  family  Robinson,  and  get  on  as 
beautifully  as  they  did  with  nothing  but 
what  we  could  find  on  the  island.’ 

The  next  morning  we  pursued  the 
same  plan,  only  there  was  less  to  do 
in  the  kitchen,  as  we  had  a baked 
milky  rice  pudding,  in  the  proportion 
of  seven  small  teaspoonfuls  of  rice  to 
a pint  of  milk.  The  rice,  after  being 
well  washed,  was  put  on  in  a sauce- 
pan, with  the  milk,  a spoonful  of 
brown  sugar,  and  some  grated  lemon 
peel,  and  stirred  till  the  rice  and  milk  had 
thickened  together.  It  was  then  poured 
into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  put  aside  to 
be  baked  when  we  came  up  from  the  sea. 

I was  to  be  the  one  who  came  up 
first  this  morning,  so  mother  told  me 
how  to  put  the  piece  of  mutton  in 
the  baking  dish,  with  hot  water*  in 
the  under  one,  and  put  it  into  a 
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quick  oven.  I was  to  baste  it  well, 

and  then,  a little  before  serving,  pour 
all  the  fat  into  a basin,  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  over  the  meat,  sprinkle  dour 
and  salt  over  the  dripping  - pan,  and 
put  some  hot  water  into  the  pan, 

stirring  it  with  a spoon,  and  boil- 

ing it  up  to  make  the  gravy.  It  was 
then  to  go  back  into  the  oven  for 

o 

a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  pota- 
toes, already  parboiled,  were  to  be  put 
in  and  browned  with  it. 

On  Friday  father  was  to  come ; so 
mother  said,  as  we  had  no  stock 

ready,  we  would  have  a tin  of  the 
mock-turtle  soup  we  get  from  the 
stores,  and  she  would  show  us  another 
day  how  to  make  soup.  We  got  a 
nice  fowl  trussed  from  the  poulterer, 
which  would  only  take  an  hour  to  cook, 
for  the  late  dinner. 

‘ Wrap  some  slices  of  bacon  round  the 
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breast,’  mother  said  ; * that  will  keep  the 
flesh  from  hardening  outside  ; and  be  care- 
ful to  keep  it  well  basted.  Brown  gravy 
and  bread-sauce  will  be  required.  As  you 
have  not  much  gravy  left,  you  can  add 
to  it  by  browning  an  onion  in  a little 
butter,  dredging  with  flour,  and  then  add- 
ing cautiously  two  or  three  spoonsful  of 
hot  water  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Strain  it, 
and  warm  it  up  when  required.  The 
bread  crumbs  must  be  freshly  rubbed 
through  a sieve ; the  brown  ones  I told 
you  about  are  not  suitable  for  bread  sauce. 
Put  some  milk  on  with  an  onion  ; when 
it  boils,  pour  it  through  a strainer  on  to 
the  crumbs,  put  all  except  the  onion  back 
into  the  saucepan,  with  a small  piece  of 
butter  and  a pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  and 
stir  till  it  is  thick.’ 

‘ That  sounds  very  simple,’  I remark. 

* Why  is  bread  sauce  so  often  watery,  or 
else  lumpy  ? ’ 
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‘ Because  the  simplest  precautions  are 
neglected.  The  bread  is  either  not  grated 
finely — indeed,  I have  heard  cooks  affirm 
it  does  just  as  well  to  pour  the  milk  on  to 
pieces  of  bread  and  beat  it  up.’ 

*'  Geese  ! ’ I interpolated. 

‘ Or  else  they  do  not  boil  all  up  thor- 
oughly the  second  time,  till  it  has  thickened 
and  become  rich  and  creamy.  At  this 
time  of  year  cold  puddings  are  nicer  than 
hot,  I think,  so  I will  show  you  how  to 
make  a delicious  one  this  morning,  which 
has  the  taste  and  appearance  of  a regu- 
lar “ company  ” pudding,  without  being  at 
all  expensive  or  indigestible.  Boil  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  ground  rice  in  a pint  of 
milk,  with  half-an-ounce  of  butter  and  a 
few  lumps  of  sugar.  Stir  carefully  till  the 
mixture  is  smooth  and  thick.  Turn  it  out 
into  a large  basin.  Break  two  eggs, 
separating  the  yolks  and  whites.  Beat 
the  yolks  up  well  with  a fork,  and  when 
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the  ground  rice  has  got  quite  cool,  beat 
these  yolks  in  with  it.  Butter  a pie-dish, 
put  the  mixture  into  the  oven,  and  bake 
a golden  brown.  Let  it  cool  till  it  is 
pretty  firm,  then  turn  on  to  a flat  dish. 
While  the  pudding  is  baking,  pound  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  lump  sugar  finely,  beat 
the  whites  of  eggs  on  a plate  with  a broad- 
bladed  knife  till  they  are  a stiff  froth,  and 
then  add  the  powdered  sugar  by  degrees, 
beating  all  the  time.  This  is  the  way  all 
icino:  is  made.  One  must  never  leave  off 
beating. till  it  is  finished,  or  it  will  set  and 
be  useless,  but  Belle  could  go  on  with  it 
if  we  wanted  to  do  something  else.  Now 
I put  orange  marmalade  in  the  middle  of 
the  pudding,  which,  as  you  see,  is  nice  and 
firm ; and  now  pour  this  icing  over  it, 
which  completely  covers  both  pudding  and 
dish,  so  that  it  looks  like  a Twelfth  cake. 
Two  or  three  minutes  in  the  oven,  with 
the  door  open,  is  sufficient  to  set  it ; and 
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now  it  is  ready,  and  is  such  a large  pud- 
ding, it  will  serve  us  for  to-day  and  to- 
morrow both.’ 

* It  is  a lovely  pudding,’  I said  admir- 
ingly ; c it  looks  as  if  it  came  from 
Gunter’s.’ 

‘ It  is  as  good  as  it  is  pretty,  but 
I found  the  cook  always  mismanage  it 
so,  that  I have  given  it  up  at  home. 
The  icing  was  generally  a sugary  slop, 
floating  about  the  dish,  and  the  pud- 
ding, which  ought  to  have  served  for 
two  days,  barely  sufficient  for  one. 

‘ What  is  its  name  ? ’ asked  Belle. 

‘ It  has  not  got  one  of  its  own.  My 
cousin’s  cook,  who  gave  me  the  re- 
cipe, only  called  it  “ground  rice  pud- 
ding.” ’ 

‘ Oh,  but  that  is  absurd.  We  often 
have  ground  rice  pudding,  and  it  is 
very  different  from  this.’ 

‘ Let  us  name  it  “ Broadstairs  Pud- 
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ding,”  ’ said  Belle,  and  so  it  was 
settled. 

‘ Well,’  said  father,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  station,  where  Belle  and  I had 
gone  to  meet  him,  ‘ are  you  going  to 
beg  me  to  take  you  back  to  town  on 
Monday,  thoroughly  tired  out  with  hard 
work,  eh  ? ’ 

‘ Tired  ? not  a bit ; we  never  en- 
joyed ourselves  so  much.  Our  cottage 
is  charming,  equally  neat  and  nice  in 
one  part  as  another,  and  the  work  is 
a mere  trifle,  nothing  at  all.’ 

‘Well,  I am  very  glad  you  find  it 
so.  I was  afraid  you  were  undertak- 
ing what  was  beyond  your  strength. 
Are  you  sure  your  mother  is  not  do- 
ms:  too  much  ? ’ 

‘ We  make  her  sit  quiet  and  direct 
us,  and  she  says  she  has  never  had 
such  good  servants  before,  nor  so  little 
fuss  and  trouble  in  managing  a house.’ 
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‘ You  have  all  got  the  courage  of 
your  convictions,  at  anyrate.  So  here 
we  are,  and  I must  say  everything  looks 
very  bright  and  charming,  after  smoky, 
grimy  London.  What  a pretty  drawing- 
room : furnished  houses  are  seldom  so 
tastefully  decorated.’ 

‘ That  is  mother’s  doing.  The  room 
was  neat  and  clean,  but  it  had  not  much 
prettiness  except  the  sea  view  to  boast 
of  till  she  arranged  the  things  she  had 
brought  with  her,  and  got  the  plants  and 
flowers  out  of  the  garden.’ 

‘ It  is  quite  artistic  now,  and  all  of  you, 
your  mother  included,  look  better  already 
for  the  change.’ 

* We  feel  better  too.  Such  appetites 
for  the  meals  we  have  prepared  our- 
selves ; such  sound  nights’  rest  after  the 
bright  days  of  well-combined  work  and 
play ! ’ 

‘ Such  comfort  and  cleanliness  and 
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order,’  mother  adds.  ‘ No  faintest  sigh 
of  regret  has  been  wafted  in  Mrs  Lock’s 
direction,  has  there,  dears  ? ’ 

‘ Sighs  for  Mrs  Lock  & Company  ? I 
should  think  not!’  Hilda  exclaims  indig- 
nantly. ‘ If  there  were  twice  as  much  to 
do,  we  would  rather  be  free  from  land- 
ladies.’ 

‘ Much  rather,’  in  chorus,  swelled  by 
Tina,  who  is  perhaps  least  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion,  as  she  did  not  feel  the 
inconvenience  of  lodgings,  nor  has  any  re- 
sponsibility in  our  present  circumstances. 

Father’s  dinner,  with  a pretty  little  des- 
sert of  greengages  and  apricots,  gave  him 
great  satisfaction,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, he  enjoyed  a stroll  with  mother  on 
the  cliffs  in  the  sweet  twilight,  while  we 
put  things  right  at  home. 

Dear  father,  he  works  so  hard,  it  is 
quite  delightful  to  work  a little  for  him, 
and  see  him  rest  and  enjoy  himself. 
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Saturday  brought  a little  extra  work  to 
do,  that  we  might  have,  as  far  as  possible, 
a holiday  on  Sunday.  Not  that  it  mat- 
tered much,  for  we  were  such  neat  cooks 
we  never  soiled  our  aprons  even,  and  there 
was  of  course  no  trouble  about  a gas-stove. 
Still,  cold  things  are  as  nice  as  hot  ones 
in  the  summer,  so  we  decided  to  roast  ribs 
of  beef  for  Saturday’s  early  dinner,  which 
would  serve  cold  for  that  evening  and 
Sunday  morning,  and  have  a veal  pie  for 
Sunday’s  late  dinner  or  supper,  whichever 
it  was  to  be  called. 

The  beef  was  sent  in  rolled  and  skewered 
from  the  butcher’s,  so  had  merely  to  be 
cooked  on  the  same  principle  as  the  roast 
mutton  of  the  day  before.  The  bones 
chopped  small  were  put  on  to  boil  for 
stock,  with  a handful  of  salt,  a dozen  all- 
spice, a blade  of  mace,  and  some  pepper- 
corns. 

As  well  as  the  cold  beef  for  Satur- 
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day’s  dinner  there  were  to  be  fried  soles. 
The  soles  we  covered  with  a well-beaten 
egg,  and  let  them  lie  for  a couple  of  hours 
in  browned  pounded  bread  crumbs  till  they 
were  thickly  coated.  The  frying-pan  is 
then  filled  with  dripping,  and  when  that  is 
quite  boiling,  the  fish  is  put  in  and  care- 
fully fried  a golden  brown.  It  is  then  laid 
on  white  paper  on  a sieve  near  the  fire  for 
a few  minutes,  so  that  no  particle  of  grease 
is  left,  and  served  on  a fish-napkin,  gar- 
nished with  parsley. 

Veal  or  mutton  cutlets,  which  we  often 
had  for  dinner,  are  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  and  dished  up  round  a 
little  pile  of  French  beans,  mashed  pota- 
toes, or  spinach.  Brown  gravy,  some- 
times thickened  with  tomato  sauce,  is 
served  in  a tureen. 

Stewed  beefsteak  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  haricot  mutton,  previously 
described,  but  takes  at  least  two  hours 
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gentle  stewing.  A bay  leaf  in  the  gravy 
eives  a nice  flavour. 

o 

For  tea  we  often  made  delicious  little 
milk  rolls  and  twists.  Ten  ounces  of 
Vienna  floor  with  a teaspoonful  of  Bor- 
wick’s  baking  powder,  and  a pinch  of  salt, 
well  mixed  together  dry,  and  then  enough 
cold  milk,  about  a teacupful  and  a half, 
poured  in  to  make  a light  paste.  This 
is  mixed  with  a spoon  and  then  lightly 
moulded  with  the  hands  on  a paste-board, 
touching  it  as  little  as  possible.  The 
twists  and  rolls  are  baked  a crisp  light 
brown  in  a quick  oven,  and  the  manufac- 
ture does  not  occupy  five  minutes.  This 
dough  can  be  made  into  sweet  cakes  for 
the  children  by  mixing  sugar  and  candied 
lemon  peel  with  the  dry  flour,  and  rub- 
bing in  a little  butter  before  adding  the 
milk.  It  may  then  be  baked  in  small  tins. 

5 Bones  must  be  well  boiled  ,’  mother 
said,  ‘ for  many  hours  to  make  stock,  with 
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nothing  but  salt,  and  spice,  and  well 
skimmed,  the  vegetables  to  be  added  when 
the  soup  is  made.  Soup  meat  on  the  other 
hand  is  gently  simmered , to  draw  out  all  the 
gravy.  If  it  were  allowed  to  come  to  the 
boil,  the  meat  would  harden,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  extract  the  juices.’ 

‘What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this 
breast  of  veal  ? ’ I inquired. 

‘ This  is  to  make  a veal  pie  for  Sunday. 
You  see  I have  got  the  butcher  to  take 
out  the  bones  and  chop  them.  We  will 
put  these  on  with  a blade  of  mace,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  white  peppercorns,  and  a 
thin  slice  of  lemon  peel.  Observe,  I have 
first  blanched  them,  that  is,  scalded  them 
with  boiling  water,  so  that  all  the  red 
colour  has  disappeared.  While  they  are 
boiling,  we  will  cut  the  veal  into  small 
pieces  and  let  it  stew  for  a little  while  in 
a covered  jar.  Pastry  should  be  baked  in 
a quick  oven,  therefore  meat  for  pies  should 
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always  be  gently  stewed  first  before  the 
paste  is  put  on,  or  it  will  not  be  tender. 
For  a beef-steak  pie  I merely  cut  the  meat 
small,  taking  care  to  have  a due  proportion 
of  fat  and  lean,  put  a little  salt  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  dish  in  which  I am  going  to 
make  the  pie,  and  then  put  in  the  meat, 
peppering  and  flouring  it  as  I go  on. 
When  the  dish  is  full,  but  not  packed  or 
pressed  down,  I fill  it  up  with  water, 
cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  cook  in  a gentle 
oven  till  it  is  tender.  The  meat  makes  a 
rich  gravy  of  itself  with  the  flour  and 
water.’ 

‘ May  you  put  on  the  crust  as  soon  as 
the  meat  is  tender  ? ’ 

‘ No.  The  meat  must  cool  first,  or 
else  the  steam  would  make  the  crust 
heavy.  We  will  have  stewed  green- 
gages and  custards  to-morrow  evening, 
and  a plum  tart  for  the  early  dinner. 
F or  that  we  can  make  the  pastry  at  the 
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same  time  with  the  veal  pie,  only  when 
both  are  ready  to  bake,  we  shall  brush 
the  fruit  tart  over  with  cold  water  and 
sift  sugar  over  it.  This  will  make  it 
look  like  confectioner’s  pastry,  at  no 
extra  trouble  or  expense.  Wash  the 
greengages  and  put  them  in  the  oven 
in  this  covered  jar  with  sugar  and  water. 
When  quite  tender  but  not  broken, 
they  are  done,  and  will  merely  have  to 
be  laid  carefully,  when  cool,  in  a glass 
dish.  If  the  syrup  is  not  thick  enough, 
that  can  be  boiled  up  and  poured  over 
after  the  fruit  is  done,  but  the  greengages 
would  be  turned  to  a jam  if  boiled  fast. 

‘ What  is  this  milk  for  in  the  enamelled 
saucepan  ? ’ 

‘ For  the  custards.  You  see  I have 
put  a dessert-spoonful  of  brandy  on  these 
lumps  of  sugar,  which  have  dissolved  in 
it,  so  now  I can  add  it  to  the  hot  milk 
without  curdling  it.  I beat  the  eggs  in 
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the  proportion  of  three  to  a pint  of  milk, 
yokes  and  whites  separately,  the  latter  to 
a stiff  froth  on  a plate  with  a knife,  then 
beat  them  together  in  this  large  basin. 
Now  that  the  milk  is  hot,  but  on  no 
account  boiling,  or  it  would  curdle  the 
eggs,  I pour  it  to  them,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Then  put  all  back  into  the  sauce- 
pan, and  stir  one  way  till  it  thickens ; let 
it  cool,  and  put  into  custard  cups.  This 
makes  also  a delicious  Jaumange  by  dis- 
solving half  an  ounce  of  Nelson’s  gelatine 
in  the  milk  before  you  put  it  to  the  eggs, 
and  putting  the  custard  when  cooled,  but  not 
set,  into  a mould  wetted  with  cold  water. 

1 Well,  the  sweets  for  to-morrow  evening 
are  ready,  at  any  rate.’ 

‘ Yes.  Now  we  can  finish  the  veal  pie, 
as  the  meat  is  sufficiently  stewed.  Put  a 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  pie-dish,  then  a 
few  small  pieces  of  ham  and  slices  of  these 
hard  eggs  of  which  I have  got  two  ready 
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boiled.  Sprinkle  with  white  pepper, 
chopped  parsley,  and  finely  grated  lemon 
peel.  Do  this  till  the  dish  is  full,  but  put 
all  in  lightly,  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for 
the  jelly,  which  is  the  best  part  of  a veal 
pie,  and  don’t  put  much  parsley  or  lemon 
peel.  Flavouring  requires  great  care  not 
to  over-do  any  particular  ingredient.’ 

‘ What  is  the  jelly  you  spoke  of  ? ’ 

‘ The  stock  made  with  the  bones  which 
have  been  stewed.  I have  dissolved  a 
little  gelatine  in  it,  so  that,  when  cold,  it 
will  be  in  a white  jelly  over  the  meat,  of 
a very  inviting  appearance.  The  pie 
crust  we  will  make  in  the  afternoon  with 
the  beef  dripping  clarified.  Half-a-pound 
of  dripping  rubbed  into  a pound  of  flour, 
and  just  wetted  enough  to  roll  out.  If  it 
crumbles  and  seems  rather  dry  all  the 
better,  father  prefers  a very  short  crust, 
only  you  must  not  leave  it  in  process  of 
making,  or  it  won’t  roll  at  all.  It  won’t 
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take  more  than  five  minutes  to  cover 
both  dishes,  so  you  can  devote  yourself 
to  them  for  that  short  time.’ 

We  always  spread  the  kitchen  table  with 
paper  while  we  were  cooking-,  which  we 
put  clean  on  each  time,  so  when  our 
preparations  were  completed,  there  was 
really  very  little  required  in  the  way 
of  cleaning,  to  make  all  neat  and  trim 
again.  Father  had  been  enjoying  his 
newspaper  in  the  garden  while  we  were 
busy,  and  he  and  mother  had  a couple  of 
hours  under  the  cliffs  before  luncheon,  with 
the  children,  and  came  home  to  find  the 
table  laid  and  a nice  repast  ready  for  their 
approval.  In  the  afternoon  we  took  father 
to  see  the  new  Convalescent  Home  which 
the  Sisters  of  the  Church  are  building  for 
poor  little  sick  children.  They  have  a 
good  many  here  now  in  a hired  house,  and 
it  is  very  touching  to  see  the  little  things, 
one  with  a hump  back,  another  hobbling 
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on  crutches,  and  so  on,  clinging  to  the 
sister,  or  gathered  as  closely  as  possible 
round  her,  as  they  sit  on  the  beach  under 
the  cliffs.  When  the  new  Home  is  finished, 
hundreds  of  little  invalids  will  reap  the 
benefits  which  the  limited  accommodation 
they  have  at  present  only  enables  them  to 
offer  to  a few  at  a time. 

‘ I wish  I was  rich  enough,’  father 
said,  ‘to  give  a large  sum  to  this  noble 
work.  It  is  grievous  that  it  can  only 
proceed  slowly  for  lack  of  funds.’ 

‘ Yes,’  I said,  ‘ many,  many  hundreds 
will  be  required  to  finish  the  building.’ 

‘ I shall  make  Mr  Hemmings  give 
something  towards  the  chapel  fund,  if 
he  comes,’  said  Hilda.  c He  is  rich 
and  generous,  and  can  well  afford  to 
help.’ 

4 And  I will  begin  a city  subscription 
list,’  father  said,  ‘and  beg  of  all  my 
friends  there.  I am  sure  no  man  could 
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refuse  aid  for  these  sick  and  helpless 
little  ones.’ 

‘ Then  others  beside  ourselves  will 
profit  by  our  Broadstairs  visit,’  said 
mother.  ‘ Not  the  poor  children  only, 
but  many  a rich  man,  too  busy  to  have 
heard  of  this  great  undertaking,  will 
have  cause  to  bless  you,  dear,  for  afford- 
ing him  the  opportunity  of  laying  up 
treasure  in  heaven  by  assisting  this 
Christ-like  charity.’ 


■ 


CHAPTER  V. 

"Welcoming  Old  Friends — Five-o’clock  Tea — Seaside 
Costumes  for  Girls  and  Men — Ur.desired  Additions 
to  the  Party — Effect  of  a Summer  Sail — Broadstairs 
versus  Bayswater — Preparations  for  the  Grand 
Picnic — Flirting  on  the  Sands — Two  Proposals, 
and  what  came  of  it  all — The  Accepted  and  the 
Rejected. 

N OTHER  week  has  sped  rapidly 
by  ; a week  in  which  pleasure 
has  been  sweetened  by  work, 
and  work  lightened  by  pleasure ; indeed, 
so  easy  have  our  duties  become,  that 
they  have  ceased  to  give  us  any  anxiety, 
and,  under -mother’s  capital  teaching,  we 
are  becoming  quite  accomplished  Lady 
Helps. 

It  is  the  second  Sunday  after  our 
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arrival,  and  we  are  sitting  under  the 
shady  tree  in  the  garden,  after  our  early 
dinner,  when  a ring  at  the  front  door 
startles  our  repose.  To  tell  the  truth, 
no  one  having  called  since  we  had  been 
here,  the  question  of  who  was  to  answer 
the  door  had  not  been  mooted,  and  while 
we  were  considering  the  matter,  a second 
ring,  accompanied  by  what  sounded  like 
the  drumming  of  two  walking-sticks  on 
the  panels,  awakened  us  to  the  certainty 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  quickly 
too. 

£ I will  go,’  said  Belle,  jumping  up, 
and  nearly  knocking  the  rest  of  us  over 
in  her  progress. 

A pause  of  anxious  expectancy. 

After  a ten  days’  interval  a visitor 
seemed  a delightful  novelty.  The  French 
windows  of  the  drawing-room  are  open 
on  to  the  lawn,  and  soon  we  hear  manly 
footsteps  entering  the  room. 
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‘ Peter  and  Mr  Hemmings,’  in  delighted 
chorus.  ‘ Oh  ! when  did  you  come  ? ’ 

£ Last  night ; and  hasten  to  present 
ourselves  to  your  notice,’  Peter  replies. 

‘ Hemmings’  state  of  health  has  caused 
him  great  anxiety  since  your  departure. 
He  says  he  does  not  sleep,  and  that  his 
appetite  is  wretched.  I can’t  say  what 
sort  of  nights  he  may  have  had,  being 
too  busy  sleeping  myself  to  notice ; but 
his  want  of  appetite  would  not  have  been 
observed  by  me,  had  he  not  himself 
directed  my  attention  to  it.’ 

‘ Poor  Mr  Hemmings,’  I say,  sympa- 
thetically ; * no  doubt  sea  air  will  soon 
enable  you  to  eat  as  well  as  ever.’ 

Mr  Hemmings  sighed,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Hilda,  with  a plaintive  expression. 
‘ Do  you  sleep  well  ? ’ he  inquired. 

‘ Splendidly.  I am  off  soundly  by  eleven 
o’clock,  and  don’t  wake  till  getting  up 
time  next  morning.’ 
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‘ Ah  ! ’ with  another  sigh. 

The  information  does  not  appear  to 
afford  him  the  joy  which  might  have  been 
expected. 

c And  your  appetite  ? ’ he  inquires,  after 
a pause. 

‘ First-rate.  Kate’s  cuisine  is  perfect. 
I never  enjoyed  my  meals  so  much.’ 

Mr  Hemmings  relapses  into  a gloomy 
silence.  He  had  apparently  indulged 

the  hope  of  finding  in  Hilda  a fellow- 
sufferer,  and  the  reverse  statement 

caused  him  keen  disappointment.  Peter, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  overflowing  with 
fun  and  good  spirits  as  usual : when 

do  they  ever  fail  this  sprightly  young 
man ! 

* Have  never  been  ill  ? ’ I ask  him, 
reprovingly.  ‘ Never  had  a toothache,  or 
a bilious  attack,  that  you  are  so  unfeeling 
to  another’s  woes  ? ’ 

‘Toothache,  never!  I had  a bilious 
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attack  at  school  once  from  eating  plum- 
cake  most  of  the  night,  which  one  of  the 
fellows  had  had  from  home.  We  always 
thought  the  cook  must  have  put  some- 
thing bad  in  it,  because  she  did  not  like 
having  it  to  make,  for  we  had  always 
found  rich  plum-cake  agree  particularly 
well  with  us  before.  In  fact,  we  con- 
sidered it  more  wholesome  than  bread 
and  butter  at  school.’ 

‘ Well,  then,  the  remembrance  of  what 
you  endured  then  should  make  you  more 
sympathetic  now  your  friend  is  ill.’ 

‘ Hemmings,  ha you  been  over-eating 
yourself  with  rich  cake  ? ’ cried  Peter, 
horrified.  ‘ For  boys  it  is  most  nourishing 
food,  for  men  it  is  poison.  Confess,  dear 
and  valued  friend,  and  you  shall  receive 
the  tribute  of  my  tears.’ 

‘ At  any  rate,  we  will  give  you  both 
some  more  suitable  refreshment  now,’  I 
said,  laughing.  ‘ The  children  have  their 
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tea  at  five  o’clock,  and  you  shall  have 
some  brought  to  you  in  the  garden.’ 

‘ Oh  no,  let  us  help  you  !’  they  entreated. 
So  we  adjourned  to  the  trim  little 
kitchen,  where  the  kettle  was  boiling 
merrily,  and  our  friends  with  great  de- 
light set  out  the  cups  and  saucers  under 
our  inspection,  and  carried  the  tray  into 
the  dining-room. 

‘What  fun  it  is,  just  like  a picnic, 
Hemmings ; but  pray  be  careful  ; just 
think  if  you  were  to  overtire  yourself  and 
faint,  or  do  something  dreadful.’ 

Mr  Hemmings  did  not  look  at  all  like 
fainting.  He  was  cutting  bread  and 

butter  in  thin  slices,  and  arranging  them 
on  a plate  held  by  my  sister.  All  his 
languor  had  disappeared,  unless  indeed 
the  remarkable  slowness  with  which  he 
set  out  his  bread  and  butter  was  caused  by 
the  lingering  remains  of  exhaustion. 

‘ “ Once  more  thy  laugh  resoundeth 
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as  of  yore,”  ’ quoted  Peter  admiringly. 

‘ “ The  clouds  have  lifted,  and  the  sun 
breaks  forth.”  ’ 

There  was  indeed  no  lack  of  mirth  around 
the  tea-table  that  afternoon,  and  Hilda 
was  not  left  to  perform  her  pantry  duties 
alone  when  the  meal  was  ended,  though 
whether  Mr  Hemminofs’  unaccustomed 
fingers  were  really  of  much  assistance,  I 
cannot  say. 

‘ Mrs  and  the  Miss  Onslows  “ At 
Home”  at  eleven,  but  not  sooner,’  mother 
said,  as  we  bade  our  friends  good-night. 

‘ Oh,  very  well,’  Peter  answered ; ‘ / 
shall  be  off  with  the  lark  or  the  robin  red- 
breast, or  whatever  that  greedy  early  bird 
who  catches  the  worms,  and  leaves  none 
for  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe  is  called, 
to  bathe  ; but  poor  Hemmings  will  need 
extra  sleep  after  the  unusual  fatigue  of 
this  evening,  so  I don’t  expect  he  would 
be  ready  to  appear  anyhow  till  nearly  noon.’ 
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‘ I shall  be  here  at  eleven  to  the  mo- 
ment,’ said  Mr  Hemmings,  ignoring  Peter’s 
remark.  ‘You  go  down  to  the  beach 
then,  I suppose  ? ’ 

‘ And  how  about  the  donkey  ? ’ Peter 
inquired  anxiously.  ‘ You  haven’t  for- 
gotten my  injunctions  on  the  subject,  I 
hope  ? ’ 

* Good  - night,’  Mr  Hemmings  cried 
hastily.  ‘ Come  on,  Stone,  you  are  keep- 
ing the  ladies  up  with  your  nonsense.’ 

Our  Monday  morning’s  work  was  well 
finished,  and  we  were  ready  equipped  in 
our  broad-leafed  hats  and  fresh  zephyr 
cambric  frocks  when  our  two  cavaliers, 
punctual  to  the  hour,  turned  up. 

‘ How  nice  and  cool  you  all  look,’  said 
Peter  admiringly. 

‘ So  do  you,’  I answered. 

Apparently  under  the  impression  that 
a visit  to  Broadstairs  bore  some  relation 
to  lawn-tennis,  both  men  were  got  up  in 
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complete  costumes  of  white  flannel,  topped 
with  soft  shapeless  hats  of  coloured  felt, 
embroidered  with  sunflowers. 

‘ The  time  has  come/  said  Peter,  when 
we  were  comfortably  ensconced  in  our 
favourite  nook, — 

‘ “ To  talk  of  many  things, 

Of  ships  and  shoes  and  sealing-wax,  of  cabbages  and 
kings.” 


And,  first  of  all,  I have  to  promise  you  an 
addition  to  your  circle  here.  The  Warrens 
are  coming  down  to-day  for  three  weeks/ 
‘What  a nuisance!’  Hilda  cried;  c our 
circle  is  quite  complete,  and  London 
neighbours,  of  whom  we  are  not  particu- 
larly fond  when  at  home,  will  be  a most 
undesirable  addition.’ 

‘ I feared  as  much  ; but  wherefore  blame 
me ; how  could  I prevent  it  ? ’ 

‘ Oh,  could  you  not  have  told  them 
what  a dull  place  Broadstairs  was,  and  that 
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no  one  who  could  possibly  help  it  ever 
came  here  ? 7 

‘ Then  how  could  I account  for  your 
coming,  and  ours  ? 7 

‘ Oh,  we  came  for  the  sands  for  the 
children,  and  you  for  Mr  Hemmings7 
health.  The  Warrens  are  not  children, 
and  are  in  most  flourishing  health.’ 

‘ They  look  like  it.  The  girls  are  fat 
enough,  at  any  rate.’ 

‘ Yes,  they  remind  one  of  the  German 

“ Girls  in  shady  hats 
And  waists  that  paralyse  a Briton  ; ” 

don’t  they  ? 7 

‘ They  will  be  in  lodgings,  I suppose  ? 7 
‘ Yes.7 

‘ Poor  things  ! 7 

‘ They  will  consider  us  “ poor  things  77 
for  having  to  act  as  servants,’  says  Hilda. 

‘ Perhaps  they  will  keep  out  of  our  way, 
for  fear  of  being  compromised.’ 
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1 Luck  go  with  them.  They  shall  have 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  town  sands, 
and  the  bathing-machines  and  the  Christy 
Minstrels,  if  they  will  only  leave  us  our 
cosy  corner  behind  the  pier.’ 

‘ I must  go  home,’  Hilda  said,  presently. 
It  was  her  turn  to  make  the  final  pre- 
parations for  dinner  to-day. 

‘So  must  I,’  said  Mr  Hemmings ; ‘may 
I walk  with  you.’ 

‘ “ Do  not  leave  us  now  in  sorrow,”  ’ Peter 
pleaded.  * What  domestic  duties  await 
you  at  our  hotel,  which  are  to  deprive 
us  of  your  society  in  this  abrupt  and 
unexpected  fashion?’ 

* I have  letters  to  write.  Miss  Hilda, 
allow  me  to  help  you  up  ; pray  let  me 
carry  your  work-basket.’ 

* H ullo  ! Who  are  the  letters  to  ? ’ 

But  Mr  Hemmings  and  my  sister 
were  already  en  route , and  he  apparently 
deemed  the  question  unworthy  of  reply. 
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‘ Poor  fellow ! ’ sighed  Peter,  gazing 
sorrowfully  after  him,  but  the  reason  of 
his  sympathy  was  not  apparent. 

At  three  o’clock  the  friends  arrived 
with  a pony  carriage  holding  four,  which 
they  had  hired  to  take  Hilda  and  me 
for  a drive. 

‘ We  can  have  the  thing  every  after- 
noon, if  you  like,’  said  Peter.  ‘ Hem- 
mings  thinks  it  will  suit  him  as  well  as 
a donkey,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  sociable.  I can  drive  the 
pony,  so  he  will  not  have  the  responsi- 
bility, which  might  destroy  his  peace 
of  mind.’ 

We  drove  to  the  lighthouse  at  Kings- 
gate,  and  leaving  the  pony  in  charge 
of  a boy,  had  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
flash  light  explained  to  us. 

‘This  is  the  actual  North  Foreland/ 
said  Peter.  ‘ Hemmings,  you  ought  to 
try  and  get  a room  here,  the  air  would 
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do  you  more  good  than  that  of  Broad- 
stairs.’ 

‘“No  one  allowed  in  the  lighthouse 
for  an  hour  before  sunset,”  ’ I remarked, 
pointing  to  the  notice. 

‘ Ah ! Then  that  idea  must  be  aban- 
doned. How  unfortunate!’ 

‘What  a tease  you  are,  Peter!’  Hilda 
exclaimed.  ‘ People  may  require  bracing 
sea  air,  without  living  in  the  North  Fore- 
land Lighthouse,  surely ! ’ 

The  next  morning  we  met  those 
Warren  girls  in  the  town.  Minnie  with 
her  usual  languishing  manner  and  aesthe- 
tic style  of  dress,  which  is  so  eminently 
unsuited  to  her  five-foot  high  roly-poly- 
person,  and  Belinda,  severe  in  brown 
holland  of  uncompromising  make  and 
texture.  We  exchanged  greetings,  of 
course,  and  made  inquiries  as  to  each 
other’s  locations,  but  neither  Minnie  nor 
Belinda  showed  much  interest  in  us  till 
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we  happened  to  mention  that  Peter  and 
his  inseparable  friend  were  here.  There- 
upon the  cordiality  of  the  Miss  Warrens’ 
manner  became  quite  overpowering,  and 
they  departed,  promising  to  call  on  us 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  hoping 
we  should  often  be  together  on  the  beach.’ 
‘ I wish  our  beach  was  approached  by  a 
labyrinth,’  sighed  Hilda. 

‘ Perhaps,’  I said,  encouragingly,  ‘ they 
may  never  find  it  out.  They  are  not  the 
sort  of  girls  to  seek  secluded  spots. 
Minnie  did  not  embroider  those  tall 
white  lilies  on  her  sage-green  gown  to 
hide  it  behind  the  pier.’ 

* It  depends  on  who  is  behind  the  pier 
with  her.  Solitude  a deux  is  very  much 
in  the  elegant  Minnie’s  line.’ 

We  informed  the  rest  of  our  party  of 
the  threatened  invasion,  and  many  were 
the  plans  concocted  to  escape  it.  Un- 
luckily the  sands  behind  the  pier  cannot 
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be  approached  at  high  water,  so  for  the 
next  few  mornings  we  were  obliged  to 
sit  on  the  pier  itself,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  aesthetic  Minnie,  and 
the  strong-minded  Belinda  swooped  down 
upon  us  there. 

* So  glad  to  have  found  you.  Ah ! Mr 
Stone,  and  you,  Mr  Hemmings,  both  here. 
How  charming ! quite  like  a dear  little 
bit  of  Bayswater  at  Broadstairs.’ 

4 Oh,  Minnie,  don’t  talk  of  Bayswater ! ’ 
I pleaded.  ‘ We  want  to  forget  the 
horrid  place  this  hot  weather.’ 

4 44  There  is  no  place  like  home,”  ’ said 
Belinda  severely. 

4 If  home  means  Bayswater,  I think 
there  are  many  places  very  superior  to 
it  in  August,’  Hilda  says. 

4 And  lodgings  are  so  uncomfortable,’ 
Minnie  languishes.  4 No  aestheticism,  no 
restful  tones  ; all  crude  and  vivid.’ 

‘All  noise  and  confusion  and  unpunctu- 
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ality,’  Belinda  grumbles;  ‘papa  always 
cross  because  the  meals  are  never  ready 
in  time,  and  mamma  furious  over  the 
waste  and  extortion.  I hope  you  are 
better  off.’ 

* We  ! Oh,  we  have  found  a perfect 
paradise — comfort,  order,  and  economy 
reign  supreme.’ 

‘ Many  fellow-lodgers  ? ’ 

c None.’ 

‘Ah!  You  have  a small  house  to 
yourselves.’ 

‘Yes,  all  to  ourselves.  “We  are 
monarchs  of  all  we  survey,”  no  alien 
sleeps  beneath  our  roof,  nor  shares  our 
frugal  fare.’ 

‘What  are  you  driving  at?  You  have 
landlady  and  servants,  I suppose.’ 

‘Neither  one  nor  the  other.  We  have 
taken  a cottage  to  ourselves,  and  we  do  all 
the  work.’ 

‘ Nonsense  ! Cook  ! clean  ! wash-up  ! 
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Why,  you  would  never  have  a minute  to 
go  out.  You  could  not  be  sitting  here 
now  if  you  had  all  that  to  do.’ 

‘ You  would  be  surprised  how  little 
there  really  is  to  do,  and  how  easily  our 
combined  forces  accomplish  that  little. 
Mother  has  taught  us  the  secret  of  never 
allowing  dirt  to  come  into  our  house,  so 
there  is  none  to  clear  away ; and  as 
for  the  cooking  and  washing-up,  her 
teaching  has  made  that  so  easy,  that 
we  think  nothing  of  it.  We  are  a 
thousand  times  more  comfortable  than 
we  were  last  year  when  we  paid  £8,  8s. 
a week  for  lodgings,  and  experienced  all 
the  discomforts  from  which  you  are  now 
suffering.’ 

‘My  cousins  are  trumps,’  said  Peter; 
‘you  had  better  follow  their  lead,  Miss 
Warren.’ 

‘ Oh,  I know  nothing  about  household 
matters,’  said  Belinda  scornfully,  ‘and  I 
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don’t  think  mamma  does  either,  so  she 
could  not  teach  us  if  she  would.  We 
have  higher  subjects  to  occupy  us.’ 

e I should  fear  your  higher  subjects 
must  be  often  upset  by  domestic  incon- 
veniences,’ Peter  remarked,'  ‘ if  even  your 
mother  knows  nothing  of  domestic  man- 
agement.’ 

‘ Ah,’  sighed  Minnie,  ‘ the  culture  of 
the  aesthetic  is  too  sadly  neglected.’ 

‘Would  you  like  to  go  on  the  water  ? ’ 
inquires  Mr  Hemmings.  £ Peter  and  I, 
with  a boatman,  should  have  great  pleasure 
in  rowing  you.’ 

Minnie  and  Belinda  glanced  doubtfully 
at  each  other.  We  are  capital  sailors,, 
but  are  they  ? 

Mr  Hemmings  calls  a boat,  and  slowly 
and  fearfully  the  Misses  Warren  enter  it 
with  us.  Over  the  ensuing  period  I draw 
a veil.  The  forced  attempts  at  hilarity 
on  the  poor  creatures’  part ; the  dismal 
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failure  of  both  speech  and  spirits,  and  the 
too  distressing  conclusion. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  henceforward  a 
row  on  the  sea  secured  us  perfect  immunity 
from  the  presence  of  our  too-little-prized 
acquaintances. 

Faster  and  faster  the  days  seemed  to 
fly  by.  Boating,  bathing,  mornings  on 
the  shore  under  the  shady  cliffs,  while  the 
broad  expanse  of  sea  sparkled  in  the  blaz- 
ing sunshine ; afternoon  drives  through 
the  country,  amid  cornfields  gay  with 
poppies  and  cornflowers,  of  which  we 
gathered  huge  bunches  for  the  decoration 
of  ourselves  and  our  cottage.  The  sights 
and  sounds  of  harvest  giving  life  and 
animation  to  the  landscape.  And  then 
the  moonlight  strolls  on  the  cliffs  in  the 
warm  soft  eventide.  What  an  idyllic 
dream  it  all  was  ! 

No  vulgar  landlady  or  fellow-lodgers  to 
grate  on  our  nerves,  highly  strung  with 
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Nature’s  beauty  by  sea  and  land,  but  our 
little  home,  peaceful  and  sweet  too,  in 
harmony  with  all  around. 

* We  must  do  something  grand  as  a 
wind-up  before  we  leave,’  Hilda  said. 
‘ What  shall  it  be — a picnic  ? ’ 

‘ Oh  yes,  a picnic.  We  could,  could  we 
not,  mother  ? ’ I inquire. 

‘ Certainly  we  could ; and  invite  Peter 
and  Mr  Hemmings  to  come  with  us.’ 

‘ Then  we  will  provide  the  champagne, 
and  the  carriage,  and  the  fruit,’  said  these 
gentlemen,  eagerly.  * There  is  a capital 
brake  at  our  hotel.’ 

‘ If  you  hire  a large  brake,  and  plan 
out  a distant  excursion,  Minnie  and  Belinda 
Warren  will  expect  to  be  invited  too,  and 
will  spoil  all  the  fun,’  I suggested.  ‘ Could 
we  not  hire  the  usual  pony  carriage  for 
mother  and  Tina  and  the  provisions,  while 
the  rest  of  us  walked,  and  make  Kings- 
gate  Bay  the  scene  of  our  festivities  ? 
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The  Warrens  are  wretched  walkers,  as 
well  as  sailors,  so  they  will  not  want  to 
come  with  us,  if  they  know  they  would 
have  to  walk  all  the  way  to  and  from 
Kingsgate  Bay.’ 

So  the  day  was  fixed,  and  our  prepara- 
tions begun. 

We  roasted  two  chickens  and  a leg  of 
lamb  ; boiled  a tongue  and  made  a veal 
pie,  like  the  one  I have  already  described. 
Then  we  made  Italian  sandwiches,  that  is, 
a light  paste  of  butter,  not  dripping,  be- 
cause it  was  to  be  eaten  cold,  rolled  out 
very  thin.  One  half  spread  with  apricot 
jam,  and  the  other  half  folded  over  it, 
then  cut  into  even  strips  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  and  four  inches  long,  and  baked 
in  a quick  oven.  Some  almonds  are 
blanched,  chopped  up  small,  and  mixed 
with  powdered  sugar.  The  sandwiches, 
when  newly  baked,  are  brushed  over  with 
frothed  white  of  egg,  and  covered  with 
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the  almond  mixture,  and  returned  to  the 
oven  till  lightly  browned. 

These  are  convenient  things  for  a 
picnic.  We  also  made  an  Italian  cream 
and  a ‘ Broadstairs  pudding.’  The  former 
has  half-an-ounce  of  gelatine  dissolved  in 
a tiny  drop  of  boiling  water,  and  then 
added  to  the  cream,  with  powdered  sugar 
and  grated  lemon  peel  to  taste,  the  juice  of 
the  lemon,  and,  if  liked,  a wine-glass  of 
sherry.  The  wine,  however,  must  be 
mixed  with  the  sugar  first,  or  it  will  curdle 
the  cream,  as  must  also  the  lemon  juice. 
These  are  whipped  till  quite  thick,  when 
the  quantity  will  have  doubled,  and  then 
put  into  a quart  mould  wetted  with  cold 
water.  Italian  cream  is  one  of  the  nicest 
of  sweets,  and  at  the  same  time  the  easiest 
to  make.  We  prefer  it  without  sherry 
however. 

The  salad  dressing  we  prepared  accorcl- 
ing  to  the  recipe  we  had  been  using  ever 
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since  we  came,  and  which  will  keep  good 
for  weeks  in  a bottle,  so  that  it  is  always 
ready  for  use.  Two  eggs  are  boiled  for 
ten  minutes.  The  yolks  are  then  rubbed  to 
a powder  and  mixed  with  made  mustard, 
salt,  white  pepper,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  one  of  mushroom  ketchup. 
A teacupful  of  vinegar  is  then  added,  and 
all  is  mixed  smoothly  together.  Last  of 
all  half-a-pint  of  cream  is  poured  slowly 
in  and  well  mixed.  This  does  not  curdle, 
because  the  other  ingredients,  sugar,  mus- 
tard, etc.,  have  deprived  the  vinegar  of  its 
too  great  acidity. 

Well,  all  was  ready  in  good  time,  and 
packed  up  with  plates,  glasses,  etc.,  when 
our  friends  drove  up  with  the  pony  car- 
riage. They  too  had  a hamper,  but  it  was 
a flat  one  that  could  be  put  under  the 
seat,  so  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  our 
baskets  after  mother  and  Tina  had  been 
comfortably  seated.  The  children  were  in 
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high  spirits,  and  father  had  to  hold  Belle 
tightly  by  the  hand  to  restrain  her  ex- 
uberant overflow.  We  had  fixed  on  a day 
when  father  could  be  with  us,  so  that  he 
might  be  a sharer  in  our  pleasure. 

On  reaching  Kingsgate  the  pony  was 
put  up,  and  between  us  we  managed  to 
carry  the  baskets  down  the  steep  descent 
into  the  bay. 

‘Now,  Peter,’  mother  said,  ‘will  you  go 
up  again  and  beg  for  the  loan  of  a pailful 
of  spring  water  ? That  will  do  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  and  also  to  wash  up  with 
afterwards.  We  don’t  want  to  carry  dirty 
plates  and  knives  and  forks  home  with  us. 
Hilda,  here  is  the  tablecloth  for  you  to 
spread,  and  Mr  Hemmings  you  can  cut  up 
the  salad  if  you  like.’ 

‘ Oh,  Peter,  what  lovely  fruit ! ’ said 
Belle,  as  Peter,  having  procured  the  water, 
set  to  work  to  unpack  his  own  hamper. 

Lovely  it  was  really.  Baskets  of  golden 
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apricots,  greengages  bursting  with  their  rich 
luscious  juice,  peaches,  and  a superb  pine 
apple.  In  the  wine  we  took  less  interest, 
though,  not  being  members  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Army,  we  girls  did  not  disdain  to 
accept  a glass  of  champagne  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  our  repast. 

‘ How  jolly  this  is,’  said  Peter.  ‘ Why 
does  food  taste  so  much  better  at  a picnic 
than  at  home,  I wonder  ? ’ 

* I suppose  it  is  the  sunshine  and  the 
fresh  air,  and  the  feeling  of  space  around, 
as  well  as  being  absolutely  free  from  con- 
ventional ties,’  father  answers. 

‘ I was  at  a place  in  Germany,’  Mr 
Hemmings  remarks,  ‘ where  the  people 
lived  almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  except 
at  meal  times,  but  then  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  low  rooms,  and  would  not 
permit  a door  or  window  to  be  opened, 
nor  a breath  of  air  to  enter. 

‘What  an  extraordinary  fancy!  Well, 
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give  me  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  for  my 
roof,  and  the  golden  sands  for  a pave- 
ment/ I say  sentimentally. 

‘ The  worst  of  sands  is,  that  they  always 
remind  one  of  the  problem  which  has  never 
yet  been  solved,’  Peter  remarked. 

‘What  problem  ?’  inquired  Hilda. 

‘ About  the  seven  maids  with  seven 
mops,  and  whether  in  half  a year  they 
could  sweep  it  clean.’ 

‘ Of  course  they  could  not ! ’ Belle  cried. 
‘ How  stupid  you  are,  Peter  ! The  sea 
would  bring  it  up  fresh  again  always.’ 

‘ Well,  you  see,  it  has  never  been  tried. 
You  are  getting  so  clever  at  sweeping,  you 
might  just  practise  on  a little  piece,  Belle, 
and  see  if  it  comes  clear.’ 

‘You  can  try  yourself.  I am  not  so 
silly.’ 

Mr  Hemmings  was  handing  the  fruit 
round.  I heard  him  pressing  Hilda  to 
have  a peach,  and  whispering  some  com- 
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parison  between  it  and  her  own  cheeks, 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Certainly 
my  sister  did  look  charming,  dressed  in 
pale  pink,  with  a profusion  of  creamy  lace, 
and  a broad-leaved  hat,  lined  with  pink  and 
cream  lace,  and  crowned  with  a garland  of 
wild  roses. 

Dessert  ended,  there  was  a general  rush 
of  volunteers  to  clear  away  and  wash  up. 
We  had  brought  some  clean  cloths  with 
us,  so  we  managed  after  a fashion  with 
plenty  of  cold  water,  though  we  promised 
further  ablution  to  the  silver  at  least  after 
we  got  home.  Then  we  set  out  to  explore 
— that  is,  we  and  the  children,  with  Peter 
and  Mr  Hemmings,  set  out.  Father  and 
mother  preferred  to  rest  quietly  after 
dinner,  so  we  promised  to  join  them  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  when  it  would  be  time 
to  return  home  to  tea.  The  children, 
however,  speedily  found  so  many  attrac- 
tions in  shell  and  seaweed  that  they 
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declined  to  proceed,  so  we  left  them  safely 
in  sight  of  our  parents,  while  we  strolled 
onwards. 

The  sun  was  getting  low  by  this  time, 
and  the  cliffs  cast  long  shadows  across  the 
sands.  There  were  fascinating  caves  and 
fissures,  which  of  course  had  to  be  ex- 
amined, so  it  was  no  wonder  that  our 
little  party  of  four  got  broken  up,  and 
that  Peter  and  I had  to  search  vainly  for 
our  missing  companions. 

‘ What  shall  we  do  ? ’ asked  Peter. 

‘ In  stories  lovelorn  maidens  sit  on  rocks 
and  look  languishingly  out  to  sea,  un- 
mindful of  the  incoming  tide,  till  a friendly 
wave  ends  them  and  their  sorrows  to- 
gether. Here  is  a rock  uncomfortable 
looking  enough  to  be  quite  suitable.  Will 
you  sit  upon  it,  Kitty  ?’ 

‘What  for?  I am  no  lovelorn  maiden  * 
and  I would  rather  find  my  sister  than 
weep  for  her  loss.’ 
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‘ It  is  really  time  to  go  home.  Suppos- 
ing— now,  remember,  I only  say  suppos- 
ing, but  just  for  the  sake  of  argument 
— supposing  they  never  come  back  no 
more.’ 

‘ What  nonsense  you  talk,  Peter  ! ’ in- 
dignantly. c Why  should  Hilda  and  Mr 
Hemmings  extinguish  themselves  ? ’ 

‘ Have  you  noticed  how  Miss  Minnie 
Warren  is  setting  her  cap  at  Hemmings  ? ’ 
Peter  inquires,  somewhat  irrelevantly. 

‘ Well  ? ’ 

‘ And  have  you  noticed  how  ungraciously 
the  poor  youth  receives  her  advances  ? ’ 

‘ I have  noticed  that  Mr  Hemmings 
does  not  appear  smitten  with  the  fair 
Minnie’s  charms.  What  then  ? ’ 

‘ Could  he  be  so  insensible  to  such  com- 
bination of  beauty,  wit,  and  elegance, 
if  his  affections  were  not  centred  else- 
where ? ’ 

‘ He  has  certainly  always  seemed  to 
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admire  Hilda;  but  who  could  help  doing 
so  ? ’ I admitted. 

‘And  he  is  probably  admiring  her  at 
the  present  moment.’ 

‘ I have  no  objection,  but  he  can  go  on 
doing  that  en  rozite,  and  we  really  must 
not  keep  father  and  mother  waiting  any 
longer.’ 

‘ Hilda!  Hilda!  ’ I called,  at  the  top  of 
my  voice. 

There  was  no  answer.  Peter  drew 
out  a whistle,  which  he  blew  long  and 
loudly.  At  last  we  caught  sight  of 
two  pink  and  white  objects  emerging 
from  behind  a distant  rock.  They  did 
not  hurry,  though  they  could  see  we 
were  waiting,  as  I observed  indig- 
nantly, but  approached  us  at  a leisurely 
pace. 

‘ You  bad  creatures,  what  do  you  mean 
by  delaying  us  like  this  ? ’ I cried  ; when  I 
saw  to  my  amazement  that  Hilda’s  hand 
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was  clasped  in  that  of  Mr  Hemmings’. 
Peter  saw  it  too. 

I glanced  at  him,  and  he  at  me,  and  he 
indulged  in  a prolonged  ‘ Oh-h-h  ! ’ 

‘So  that  is  it,  is  it?  You  had  better 
make  haste  to  the  parents,  and  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,’  he  added  ; and  as  they 
went  forward  he  turned  to  me,  saying, 
‘Not  a bad  idea  after  all.  Shall  we  be 
ditto,  Kitty  ? ’ 

‘ Certainly  not,’  I reply.  ‘ You  are  not 
the  stuff  of  which  lovers  are  made,  and 
don’t  look  a bit  like  it.’ 

‘ What  do  lovers  look  like  ? I am 
as  tall  as  Hemmings,  and  quite  as 
good-looking — better,  I think,  and  I can 
be  quite  as  spooney.  See  here ! ’ and 
the  impudent  fellow  tried  to  imprison 
my  hand. 

For  answer  I flung  a lot  of  sand  at  him 
and  broke  away.  Peter  followed  in  pur- 
suit, but  I managed  to  elude  him,  and 
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seated  myself  breathlessly  at  mother’s  side. 
She  and  my  father  were  far  too  much  en- 
grossed with  the  lovers  to  take  any  notice 
of  such  unimportant  people  as  Peter  and 
me.  Evidently  the  engagement  has  their 
full  consent.  Mr  Hemmings  is  unexcep- 
tionable in  principles,  position,  and  ap- 
pearance. Just  what  is  usually  called  an 
‘eligible’  son-in-law.  It  is  a good  thing 
I dont  want  to  marry  Peter ; for,  though 
he  is  very  good,  and  a nice-looking  manly 
fellow,  he  is  not  rich  like  his  friend,  and 
parents  think  so  much  of  that.  I don’t,  of 
course  ; ‘ Love  in  a cottage  ’ has  no  terrors 
for  me.  I have  tried  a cottage  for  a 
month,  even  without  ‘ love,’  in  the  poetical 
sense,  in  it,  and  think  it  very  nice,  so  of 
course  it  would  be  nicer  still  with  love. 
But  then,  as  I said,  Peter  is  not  what  I 
consider  a lover.  Not  romantic  enough. 

o 

I don’t  think  a lover  should  be  funny,  and 
make  jokes.  He  ought  to  be  sentimental 
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like  Mr  Hemmings.  Though  he  would 
not  have  suited  me  either ; he  is  almost 
too  languishing.  Peter  says  a friend  of  his 
proposed  four  times  to  a distant  cousin 
before  she  would  accept  him,  and  said 
he  meant  to  go  on  doing  so  till  the 
young  lady  said  ‘Yes;’  and  he  con- 
siders this  a good  precedent  to  follow. 
This  makes  me  very  angry.  I hope  I 
am  not  one  of  those  girls  who  don’t  know 
her  own  mind. 

‘ Well,  then/  he  says,  ‘ I shall  go  on 
till  you  have  changed  your  mind.’ 

‘ Thank  you/  I reply ; ‘ I am  quite  satis- 
fied with  it  as  it  is,  and  feel  no  desire  to 
change  it.’ 

We  are  all  leaving  Broadstairs  to-day, 
however,  so  there  is  no  time  for  further 
argument.  As  Hilda  is  engaged  to  Charlie 
Hemmings,  he  will  no  doubt  come  to  see 
us  frequently,  and  of  course  Peter  will 
come  with  him.  I am  glad  of  that,  for  I 
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should  not  like  not  to  have  Peter’s  visits 
as  usual.  He  is  a capital  fellow,  and  very 
amusing,  though  quite  different  from  a 
lover  of  course. 


THE  END. 
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